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with lessons that live! 


New! 
VOLUME II 


“| CAN HEAR 
IT NOW" 


The authentic voices and sounds of our own 
time—from VJ-Day through 1948. Actual 
events and personalities, including VJ-Day 
Celebrations. La Guardia Reads The Comics. 
Churchill Delivers “Iron Curtain” Speech - 
The National Conventions: Truman, Dewey, 
Wallace - “Babe Ruth Day” at Yankee 
Stadium - Mrs. Roosevelt - The Marshall 
Plan - Princess Elizabeth Married - The 
New State of Israel is Born. 


Narrated by Edward R. Murrow 
Columbia Long Playing Record 
ML 4261 or 78 RPM Set MM-881 





A Treasury of Teaching Aids 
THE COLUMBIA LP LONG PLAYING RECORD CATALOG 


The Record That Plays Up To 50 Minutes . Uninterrupted music 
at its finest - No breaks in movements - Complete works on one Record - 
More Music for Your Money + Nonbreakable + Saves Storage Space. 


The world’s largest catalog of high fidelity recordings—The Columbia LP 
Catalog—offers you more than 1500 magnificent selections, complete sym- 
phonies, concertos, operas, children’s music, song collections—endless re- 
sources for music appreciation. 


COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


Companion to the Famous 


“| CAN HEAR IT NOW’’ 


VOLUME | 


The stirring story of the unforgettable years 
1933-1945. King Edward’s Abdication, Crisis 
in Europe, Churchill, Hitler, Pearl Harbor, 
FDR, Stalin, Eisenhower, Jap Surrender—all 
the drama-packed moments of the most event- 
ful era in history. 


Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4095 or 
78 RPM Set MM-800 


“YOU ARE THERE” 


The Battle of Gettysburg 
July 3, 1863 


The Signing of the Magna Charta 
June 19, 1215 


On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top 
reporters and analysts, of stirring historical 
scenes, with the thrilling quality of living 
reality. 
Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4149 or Two 78 RPM Sets 
M-822 and M-823 





FOR THE FINEST RECORDED MUSIC OF EVERY KIND 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @¥) and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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This Month 





Four children from the Washington 
public schools had fun posing for the 


cover photo. Cooperatively and unself- 
consciously, Judy Green, Montez An- 
thony, Hughes Wing, and Richard Carl- 
son—American Indian, Negro, Chinese, 
and white children—plaved and worked 
together. Mavbe the UN Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, symbolizing as 
it does the hopes of people everywhere for 
freedom, justice, and peace, will be in 
better hands when this generation of 
school children grows up and takes over. 

Des Moines teachers will note that in 
imitation we have paid the sincerest form 
of flattery. The idea for our photo [taken 
by Julia King] was suggested bv an illus- 
tration in Superintendent McComb’s lat- 
est annual report. 


IN RECOGNITION of Brotherhood Week, 
Feb. 19-26, Tur JourNAL presents on page 
116 a sketch of friendship in action, a sum- 
mary of contributions of teachers of the 
US to their colleagues ‘round the world, 
thru the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 


ALso, we wonder if vou will notice in 
the short quotations inserted here and 
there thruout this JouRNAL an appropri- 
ateness of theme for Brotherhood Week. 


Next Month 

Wuat about conservation education in 
the elementary schools? What are the im- 
plications of “life-adjustment education” 
in the highschools? Why is accreditation 
important to each teacher? 

These are a few of the questions to be 
discussed in the more than three-dozen 
articles next month, 


Contents for FEBRUARY 


How Shall We Build for the Future? 
The Editor’s Page... 





Peace Is Everybody’s Business. . 
There is much that each of us can do 


Milton L. Smith 
Selective Admission to the Teaching Profession 


Finis E. Engleman and Viola M. Larson 
Descriptions of several outstanding selection plans 


Legislation Begins at Home. . «  « Nan Temple Davis 
Local association’s role in federal- aid campaign 


Passage of S246—What It Would Mean . .  ..—.~—s— Arthur F. Corey; 
H. M. Ivy; Clyde A. Erwin; David H. Stewart; George W. Gore, Jr. 
Leaders in various areas give specific answers 


“Wall of Separation” . . J. Hartt Walsh 
Public schools at public € epense—a we slides “mame ented statement 


Making a Difference in Citizenship 


Evan FE. Evans 
Formally recognizing new voters is one way 


Praise for a Valiant Soul ; : ; ‘ ? 
Tribute to Susan B. Anthony in her birthmonth 


Alice C, Weitz 


Getting Along Together 


: Bernice Baxter 
Understanding interpersonal relationships in the 


‘ lasea) oom 


Listen to the Teacher Harold E, Chastain 


He can help in school- building plannin g 


Higher Education in the South 
An account of the new regional program 


John Davis Williams 


A Dismissal in Sebring. Florida 
NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
NEA action in a case of unjust dismissal 


Enroute to Better Schools . . J. Warren Hitt: 
Programs of Texas and New Jersey state associations 


A Wonderful Time : , 
Picture story of NEA samener tours 


Frederick L. Hipp 


Practical Project in Brotherhood 
Graphic report of OTRF accomplishments 


World History in a World Society ‘ 
New objectives for world-history classes 


Edgar B. Wesley 


Second-Graders Try Their Wings fn 
An aviation-centered unit described with pictures 


The Donald DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
An investment in citizenship rights 


Guideposts for Family-Life Education 
Sugge stions for developin g family- life courses 


What Makes a Group Tick? 


Part one of a three-part case study 


“All God’s Chillun .. .” 


Developing every child’s creative spirit thru music 


Ernest Osborne 
Leland P. Bradford 


Gladys Tipton 


New Features Planned 
For 1950 convention of AAS. 4 


The Plus Factor in Public Relations 


Is free exchange of ideas between school Sadia community 


Paul J. Misner 


By Their Own Bootstraps . ; ; , “ae 


S. Ivory 
How a Negro community improved itself th ru its schools 


Trends in Business Education : 
From vocational to general-life oimsatt on 


The Hard-of-Hearing Child S. Richard Silverman 


How the classroom teacher can recognize and help him 


Cecil Puckett 
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NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series... 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade Il1—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 
Grade I1V—NEIGHBORS AROUND 

THE WORLD 
Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher’s Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 


The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the 
people in these various regions 

how they live and make a 


living, how they use their natu- 


ral resources, avhat they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 
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WEBSTER’S 
| GEOGRAPHICAL 
| DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 

M28E than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
| betical order with concise information, 

historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
| maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 


|G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
_ Springfield 2, Mass. — ‘ 
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PAUL YATES, Manage: 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
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HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


FREE STUDY AIDS — GEOGRAPHY 


1 ‘Nevada & Copper,’”’ geography of cen- 
* tral Great Basin, free illustrated pamphlet 
for each student. 





Ore sample from Great Ruth Copper 
*Pit near Ely, Nevada, on US 50 (Lincoln 
Highway), free to class. 
Send postal card, giving number in elass, to Study 
Aid Project, Box 688, Ely, Nevada 


BOOK Moo, WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


p In his Budget Message for 1951, President Truman 
again recommended that Congress appropriate $300,000,000 
for federal aid to elementary and secondary education. Other 
highlights of his Budget Message are: 


“The high mobility that characterizes our people means that 
no state is immune to the effects of ignorance and illiteracy in 
other states. The welfare of the nation as a whole demands 
that the present educational inequalities be reduced. 


“Educational inequalities are primarily due to differences 
in the financial resources of states and localities. Income per 
capita in some states is less than half as great as in others. 
The states with the lowest incomes have the greatest propor- 
tion of school-age children and are unable to finance a fair 


educational opportunity even with greater effort in terms of 
tax burden. 


“School enrolments in practically every state have risen re- 
cently and will continue to rise owing to the increased birth- 
rate. Millions of our children are now taught in overcrowded 


classrooms. For others, education is provided only on a part- 
time basis. 


“At the very time when we need more and better teachers, 
schools must still employ tens of thousands whose qualifica- 
tions do not meet the standards necessary to provide a satis- 
factory quality of teaching. Because salaries are generally in- 
adequate, too few capable young people are preparing to enter 
the teaching profession. 

“For these reasons, I urge the Congress to complete legisla- 
tive action to permit the federal government to aid the states 
in support of the maintenance and operation costs of a basic 
minimum program of elementary and secondary education. 
The budget provides for beginning this aid in the fiscal year 
1951. 


“There is a shortage of school buildings in many parts of 
the country due to the wartime deferment of construction and 
the increase in the school-age population. In many localities, 
the need for facilities results from the sudden and substantial 
impact of federal activities. I recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation providing for grants to states for surveys of 
their need for facilities and their resources, and grants for the 
construction of buildings in those particular areas where fed- 
eral activities have been responsible for increased enrolments. 


“For a number of years, several federal agencies, under 
separate authorizations, have been helping to finance the edu- 
cation of children living on federal property and in com- 
munities affected by federal activities. I recommend that the 
Congress enact general legislation to.establish a single pro- 
gram for all federal agencies. 


“Large numbers of young people and adults wish to con- 
tinue their education beyond highschool in order to prepare 
for entrance to professional schools, to receive additional 
technical or vocational training, or to round out their general 
education. 


“For many of our people, post-secondary education on a 
parttime or fulltime basis, provided in institutions located 
within commuting distance of home, would meet their needs 
at low cost. Several of the states are now developing com- 
munity institutions for this purpose. I have asked the Federal 
Security Administrator to make a comprehensive study of this 
development in order to determine whether the federal gov- 
ernment might appropriately take any action to encourage the 
states and localities to establish and expand ‘community 
colleges.” ” 
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& In his Economic Report, President Truman again cited 
the need for federal aid, when he said: 


“After the restraints imposed by war and by postwar in- 
flation, federal programs for resource development, trans- 
portation, education, and health are just beginning to adjust 
to the needs of an expanding national economy. 


“Present deficiencies in education and health are so com- 
pelling that I repeat my recommendation for new programs. 
The growing number of children of school age cannot be 
permitted to delay their education. I therefore urge the prompt 
enactment of aid to elementary and secondary education, and 
the provision of funds for a survey to determine the extent 
of the need for school construction. There should also be au- 
thorized a limited program to assist capable young people who 
are now financially unable to secure the higher atstion 
essential to the full development of their talents. 


“We should provide for federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education, for a limited program of aid in sup- 
port of higher education for capable students, for aid to tom 
cal education, for the improvement of local public health 
services, and for grants to states for surveys of the need for 
school construction.” 


> And in his State-of-the-Union Message, President 
Truman urged federal aid: 


“We must take immediate steps to strengthen our educa- 
tional system. In many parts of our country, young people are 
being handicapped for life because of a poor education. The 
rapidly increasing number of children of school age, coupled 
with the shortage of qualified teachers, makes this problem 
more critical each year. I believe that the Congress should no 
longer delay in providing federal assistance to the states so 
that they can maintain adequate schools.” 


& Federal funds on a loan basis are available under the 
provisions of Public Law 685, First Session, Eighty-First Con- 
gress to prepare drawings and specifications for school build- 
ings. Application should be made by the appropriate school 
officer to the Divisional Offices of General Services Adminis- 
tration as follows: 


[1] Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y., R.L, Vt.: Suite 
437-449, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 

[2] Del., D.C., Md., Ohio, Pa., Va., W.Va.: 1729 New 
York Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

[3] Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N.C., $.C., Tenn.: 114 Marietta 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

[4] Ill.. Ind., Ky., Mich., Wis.: Room 1122, US Post 
Office, Chicago if 

[5] lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.: 
701 Fidelity Bldg., Ninth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

{6} Ark., La., Okla., Texas: 1003 Texas and Pacific Bldg., 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

[7] Ariz., Calif., Hawaii, Nev.: Room 835, US Appraisers 
Bldg., 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

[8] Alaska, Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash.: Room 511, 618 
Second Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 

[9] Colo., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.: Room 420, (New) US 
Custom House, Denver 2, Colo. 


& Isaiah Bowman, president-emeritus of Johns Hopkins 


University and one of the world’s leading geographers, died 
on Jan. 6. He had served as president of the American Geo- 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 
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Grade I1V—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 
Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher's Manuals and Work- 
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above books 
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BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
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ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
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stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
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this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 
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Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
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THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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MEMBER NATA 






Since 1885 


ALBERT 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


p In his Budget Message for 1951, President Truman 
again recommended that Congress appropriate $300,000,000 
for federal aid to elementary and secondary education. Other 
highlights of his Budget Message are: 


“The high mobility that characterizes our people means that 
no state is immune to the effects of ignorance and illiteracy in 
other states. The welfare of the nation as a whole demands 
that the present educational inequalities be reduced. 


“Educational inequalities are primarily due to differences 
in the financial resources of states and localities. Income per 
capita in some states is less than half as great as in others. 
The states with the lowest incomes have the greatest propor- 
tion of school-age children and are unable to finance a fair 
educational upportunity even with greater effort in terms of 
tax burden. 


“School enrolments in practically every state have risen re- 
cently and will continue to rise owing to the increased birth- 
rate. Millions of our children are now taught in overcrowded 
classrooms. For others, education is provided only on a part- 
time basis. 

“At the very time when we need more and better teachers, 
schools must still employ tens of thousands whose qualifica- 
tions do not meet the standards necessary to provide a satis- 
factory quality of teaching. Because salaries are generally in- 
adequate, too few capable young people are preparing to enter 
the teaching profession. 


“For these reasons, I urge the Congress to complete legisla- 
tive action to permit the federal government to aid the states 
in support of the maintenance and operation costs of a basic 
minimum program of elementary and secondary education. 
The budget provides for beginning this aid in the fiscal year 
1951. 

“There is a shortage of school buildings in many parts of 
the country due to the wartime deferment of construction and 
the increase in the school-age population. In many localities, 
the need for facilities results from the sudden and substantial 
impact of federal activities. I recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation providing for grants to states for surveys of 
their need for facilities and their resources, and grants for the 
construction of buildings in those particular areas where fed- 
eral activities have been responsible for increased enrolments. 


“For a number of years, several federal agencies, under 
separate authorizations, have been helping to finance the edu- 
cation of children living on federal property and in com- 
munities affected by federal activities. I recommend that the 
Congress enact general legislation to establish a single pro- 
gram for all federal agencies. 


“Large numbers of young people and adults wish to con- 
tinue their education beyond highschool in order to prepare 
for entrance to professional schools, to receive additional 


technical or vocational training, or to round out their general 
education. 


“For many of our people, post-secondary education on a 
parttime or fulltime basis, provided in institutions located 
within commuting distance of home, would meet their needs 
at low cost. Several of the states are now developing com- 
Munity institutions for this purpose. I have asked the Federal 
Security Administrator to make a comprehensive study of this 
development in order to determine whether the federal gov- 
emment might appropriately take any action to encourage the 
Mates and localities to establish and expand ‘community 


colleges.’ 25 
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> In his Economic Report, President Truman again cited 
the need for federal aid, when he said 


“After the restraints imposed by war and by postwar in- 
flation, federal programs for resource development, trans- 
portation, education, and health are just beginning to adjust 
to the needs of an expanding national economy. 


“Present deficiencies in education and health are so com- 
pelling that I repeat my recommendation for new programs. 
The growing number of children of school age cannot be 
permitted to delay their education. I therefore urge the prompt 
enactment of aid to elementary and secondary education, and 
the provision of funds for a survey to determine the extent 
of the need for school construction. There should also be au- 
thorized a limited program to assist capable young people who 
are now financially unable to secure the higher education 
essential to the full development of their talents, 


“We should provide for federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education, for a limited program of aid in sup- 
port of higher education for capable students, for aid to medi- 
cal education, for the improvement of local public health 
services, and for grants to states for surveys of the need for 
school construction.” 


> And in his State-of-the-Union Message, President 
Truman urged federal aid: 


“We must take immediate steps to strengthen our educa- 
tional system. In many parts of our country, young people are 
being handicapped for life because of a poor education. The 
rapidly increasing number of children of school age, coupled 
with the shortage of qualified teachers, makes this problem 
more critical each year. I believe that the Congress should no 
longer delay in providing federal assistance to the states so 
that they can maintain adequate schools.” 


®& Federal funds on a loan basis are available under the 
provisions of Public Law 685, First Session, Eighty-First Con- 
gress to prepare drawings and specifications for school build- 
ings. Application should be made by the appropriate school 
officer to the Divisional Offices of General Services Adminis- 
tration as follows: 


[1] Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y., R.L, Vt.: Suite 
437-449, 42 Broadway, New York 4 

[2] Del., D.C., Md., Ohio, Pa., Va... W.Va.: 1729 New 
York Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

[3] Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N.C., §.C., Temn.: 114 Marietta 
St. N.W.. Atlanta 3, Ga. 

f4) UL, Ind., Ky., Mich., Wis.: Room 1122, US Post 
Office, Chicago 7. 

[5] lowa, Kams., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.: 
701 Fidelity Bldg., Ninth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 

[6] Ark., La., Okla., Texas: 1003 Texas and Pacific Bidg., 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

vi Ariz., Calif., Hawaii, Nev.: Room 835, US Appraisers 
Bidg., 630 Sansome St., San Francisco 11, Calif, 

[8] Alaska, Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash.: Room Sil, 618 
Second Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 

[9] Colo., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.: Room 420, (New) US 
Custom House, Denver 2, Colo. 


> Isaiah Bowman, president-emeritus of Johns Hopkins 


University and one of the world’s leading geographers, died 
on Jan. 6. He had served as president of the American Geo- 
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graphic Society, International Geographers Union, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


® According to the Twentieth Century-Fox theaters, The 
Fight for Better Schools is now rated as the most popular 
March-of-Time film of the year. Released last Sept. 30 by the 
March of Time, the film presents a lesson for citizens on how 


to start and carry on a campaign for improved schools in com- 
- munities thruout the nation. 


& General theme of the 1950 program of American Edu- 
cation Week, Nov. 5-11, is: “Government Of, By, and For 
the People.’ 


Daily topics for the observance are: Sunday, Nov. 5, “Moral 
and Spiritual Values”; Monday, Nov. 6, “Responsibilities of 
the Citizen”; Tuesday, Nov. 7, “Meaning of the Ballot” ; 
Wednesday, Nov. 8, “Urgent School Needs’ ; Thursday, Nov. 
9, “Opportunity for All’; Friday, Nov. 10, ‘“Home-School- 
Community Teamwork’; Saturday, Nov. 11, “Freedom's 
Heritage.’ 


Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, the US Office of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Representatives of the four national sponsors met in Wash- 
ington Jan. 10 to decide dates and topics for 1950. Present 
were: Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Daniel C. Hartbauer, vice- 
chairman of the American Legion’s Americanism Commis- 
sion; G. Kerry Smith, chief, Information and Publications 
of the US Office of Education; and Joy Elmer Morgan of the 
National Education Association. In attendance also were 
Willard E. Givens, Agnes Samuelson, Roy Wilson, Belmont 
Farley, Lyle W. Ashby, Karl Berns, Rob Roy Ratliff of the 
NEA;; and Francis C. Pray of American College Public Rela- 


tions Association. 


& Ten major US educational events of 1949 as voted by 
educators responding to the Educator's Washington Dispatch 
ballot are: [1] creation of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, with Roy Larsen of Time, Inc., as 
chairman; [2] Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt debate on 
federal aid to education ; [3] John Dewey's 90th birthday cele- 
bration; [4] report of the state governors’ education crisis 
study [The Forty-Eight State School Systems|; [5] regional 
programs of higher education—launched in the South, pro- 
jected in the West and New England; [6] enunciation of 
policy on what schools should teach during the cold war 
| American Education and International Tensions, by NEA’s 
Educational Policies Commission]; [7] continued bumper 
crops of babies; [8] defeat of proposed Department of Wel- 
fare, regarded as a threat to US Office of Education inde- 
pendence; [9] increased pressure to end discrimination in 
education ; [10] creation of a National School Boards Asso- 
ciation central office. 


®& House Committee on Education and Labor this ses- 
sion will consist of John Lesinski [Mich.], chairman; Graham 
A. Barden [N.C.]; Augustine B. Kelley [Pa.]; Adam C. 
Powell, Jr. [N.Y.]; John S. Wood [Ga.]; John F. Kennedy 
{Mass.]; Wingate H. Lucas [Texas]; Cleveland M. Bailey 
(W.Va.]; Leonard Irving [Mo.]; Carl D. Perkins [Ky.]; 
Charles R. Howell [N.J.]; Hugo S. Sims, Jr. [S.C.]; Andrew 
Jacobs [Ind.]; Thomas H. Burke [Ohio]; Tom Steed [Okla.]; 
and Roy W. Wier [Minn.], all Democrats. Samuel K. McCon- 
nell, Jr. [Pa.]; Ralph W. Gwinn [N.Y.]; Walter E. Brehm 
[Ohio]; Wint Smith [Kans.]; Carroll D. Kearns [Pa.]; 
Richard M. Nixon et, Thruston Ballard Morton [Ky.|; 
Thomas H. Werdel [Calif.]; and Harold H. Velde (H1l.], all 
Republicans, These members also served in 1949, 
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& The role of the motion picture, radio, and television 
in education is the theme of a recent report of a committee 


of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
an NEA department. 


“There is a close relationship, in terms of responsibility, 
between education and the motion-picture industry,’ says the 
committee report. “On the one hand, it is the responsibility 
of the schools to so educate and instruct their pupils in dis- 
criminating values that they will easily reject the deleterious 
and choose the meritorious. 


“It is the responsibility of the motion-picture industry, on 
the other hand, to so infuse its members with a consciousness 
of the high moral and social standards with which education 
seeks to imbue the world’s youth, that a more wholesome . . . 
entertainment fare may . . . be offered. 


“A recent estimate shows that, on the average, children of 
secondary-school age are subjected to radio entertainment of 
one sort or another for approximately four hours a day. With- 
out question, such a constant stream of sound, even if listened 
to only in small part, has a marked influence on these young 
people. . . . ‘Give-away’ programs, whose sole appeal lies 
in the million-to-one chance thgt the listener may receive 
something for nothing; musical programs of inferior quality 
whose masters of ceremonies consistently praise performers 
who evidence little artistic achievement; certain mystery and 
horror broadcasts—all these have bad effects upon teenagers. 
The notion that if one is ‘lucky,’ he need not strive to perfect 
his talents and abilities constitutes a spurious conception of 
the demands which modern life justly makes upon the indi- 


vidual and decries the high purposes to which education is 
dedicated. . .. 


“As educators, the authors of this statement suggest that 
those who have the destiny of television as their interest and 
responsibility consider not only what they feel will be an 
‘acceptable’ type of program, but that they seriously ponder 
the matter of what will best serve the broad interests and 
needs of society at all age levels. . . . It is further suggested 
that the industry invite representative educational leaders, 
religious arbiters, parents, and interested laymen to join with 
it in formulating a code of principles, policies, and regulations 
for the governance . . . of its entire entertainment program. 
. . . The producers and advertisers could scarcely do better 
than to consult their audience and their market.” 


&> Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Washington, was elected president 
of the National Council of Chief State School Officers at the 
annual meeting of the group held Dec. 6-10 at Biloxi, Miss. 
Mrs. Wanamaker served as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association during 1946-47. 


Other chief state school officers who will serve the council 
during 1950 include Clyde A. Erwin, N.C., first vicepresi- 
dent, and Austin R. Meadows, Ala., second vicepresident. 
New directors elected for three-year terms include Francis 
T. Spaulding, N. Y., and Dean M. Schweickhard, Minn. 


Directors whose terms continue are Wayne O. Reed, 
Nebr.; Lee M. Thurston, Mich.; Roy E. Simpson, Calif.; 
and Finis E. Engleman, Conn. Edgar Fuller is the executive 
secretary for the council. 


m East St. Louis [Ill.] Board of Education, by unani- 
mous.decision voted to end its 85-year-old policy of segregat- 
ing races in the public schools on-Jan. 30. 


& Colleagues of the late William S. Taylor, formerly dean 
of the College of Education, University of Kentucky, are 
setting up the William S. Taylor Memorial Scholarship 
Fund in his memory. 
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LITERARY ALLUSIONS 
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There are many names in literature which we 
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entries for the heroes and heroines of great 

tragedies, of the great sagas and chronicles, the 

me gods and goddesses of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
~ Babylon. 


| AMERICANA ANNUAL 


Issued each year...provides a continuing 






A unique feature. These tables make it pos- 
sible for the user to turn immediately to 


the section dealing with the particular division of 
the country’s history, resources, economy, etc. 
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# Tuis feature of THr JOURNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


“Question-of-the-Month” 
ow HEN do 
your children’s parents?” 


NAI 


you have conferences with 


Chis was THe Jour- 


“Question-of-the-Month” in Dec. [see 
page 146 for this month's question]. Among 
the answers were these: 

A Majoriry of the parents have voted fon 
the conference method of reporting to them 
so we have developed this technic: 

About a week before the desired time for a 
conference, teachers send appointment slips 
to parents by their children. Slips state times 
teachers wish to hold conferences. If satistac- 
tory, parents sign the slips and return them 
to school. If unsatisfactory, parents so indi- 
cate, and teachers make other attempts, quite 


often by telephone. 


Most conferences are held after school 
hours, some before school, and a few when 
teachers have “off periods” during the day. 


They are held in the school building. 
hold 


parent, a minimum ot two conferences ave! 


During the year, teachers with each 





THE NEW 


oasfwenly 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 
DESK 


Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks, 





a —_ 
LE < 
Top at lw i¢ 2 
Conventional SS 
10° Slope. on 


Top Raised for 
Easy Access 
to Book Box. 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- first to 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 


30% 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


cAmerican Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manutacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


FREE! Write for new free 
illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
covering all factors of com- 
pletely co-ordinated class- 
room environment. 









Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing. 


meet 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft 
to 55% 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 


aging about 30 minutes each.—L. s. LANMAN, 
principal, Horace Mann Elementary School, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WE ARRANGE frequent conferences with par- 
ents, both in groups individually. We 
at least three individual conferences 


and 
considet 
during the school term necessary. But more 
interviews with parents of children with spe- 
cial problems are arranged. 


An evaluative letter 


is developed during 
daily conferences between pupil and teacher. 


This letter, together with anecdotal records, 
progress charts, standardized tests, and rep- 
resentative samples of the daily classwork of 
the child form the basis of the conferences 
between teacher and parent. 

These conferences are held both in the 


schoolroom and in the child’s home. They are 
informal, friendly visits between the two per- 
sons working hardest for the fullest growth 
and all-round the 
child.—GLADYS POLK, supervisor, 
Brazosport Independent School District, Free- 
port, Texas. 


richest development of 


j / 
elementary 


AT THI 
general 


the school 


dav is 


beginning of vear, a 
scheduled. Each 


teacher meets with parents in the classroom. 


conference 


There they discuss school classroom policies. 
Help is given to solve any general problems 
which effect the school or the classroom as a 
whole. 

An hour is then set 


week 


aside on one dav a 


after school for individual 


wish to 


conferences 
with the 
teacher any special or personal problem con- 
cerning their child. conferences may 
only be obtained thru an appointment. This 


for parents who discuss 


These 


all co-ordinated 


seat adjustment, 


light reflectance, 


is to assume each parent private and unin 


terrupted consultation. Onlv two such con- 
sultation appointments may be scheduled a 
week unless some emergency arises.—IRENE 


MATSINGER, fourth-grade teacher, North Plain- 
field, N.J. 


SOMETIMES mothers come during school 
hours to watch their children at 
aftei to chat with 
Or perhaps they prefer only afterschool con- 


work and 


remain class the teacher, 
ferences to talk over some difficult problem, 

For those parents who need to be encour- 
aged to confer, there are written invitations 
for visits, with time specified. Seldom are these 
invitations refused.—LUCcILI 
Racine, Wis. 


MorRIS, teacher, 


(AT THE completion of a unit, I ask each 
child to invite his mother or father to visit 
the class. During the visit, each child discusses 
the work he has done on the unit or gives 
some performance from it. Then we enjoy a 
social hour. If there are any serious problems, 
I ask the parent to stay after others are gone, 


I also take 


social gatherings to contact parents, and in 


advantage of miscellaneous 
emergencies I visit with them over the tele 
phone.—ELSIE M. 
Macon, Mo. 


JONES, teacher of English, 


I HAVE conferences with parents shortly af- 
ter the children leave in the afternoon. If it 
can be arranged, I like to have Mother come 
little 
missed, so she can see Peter at work, 

As the othe 


go home, Peter can show his mother his art 


to school a before Peter’s room is dis- 


children are getting ready to 
work, stories, or other things of interest about 


the room. He shows her his workbook, his 


Creative learning programs— 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


grades 1-8, workbooks, teachers’ guides 


LEARNING TO READ 


grades 1-3, workbooks, teachers’ guides 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 


grades 4-6, teachers’ guides 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


essential geography, grades 4-7 
workbooks, teachers’ guides 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


grades 1-6, accompaniments and inter- 
pretation books for teacher 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, New York 
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reading books, interest corner, and perhaps an 
extra reader that interests him. 

Peter goes home feeling better about hav- 
ing mother come to school. She is interested 
in the things he does. Mother feels more at 
ease With the teacher when they sit down to 
talk about the child and his problems and 
achievements. 

However, having conferences after school 
curtails other activities that would normally 
get done. Wouldn't it be nice to have confei 
ences scheduled at a time when the school was 
dismissed for that purpose?—MARION CHRISTO 
PHERSON, second-grade teacher, Rochester, 
Minn, 

PTSA 

[HE parents and teachers of Gloversville, 
N. Y., decided some time ago that thev could 
do more good if their PTA included student 
members. So the Parent-Teacher-Student As 
sociation was formed. Student members are 
active on all committees and are a great help 
to the organization 

In a recent JOURNAL, an article by Mrs. 
John Hayes, president of the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers, pointed out 
that “. .. we believe in youth.” But too many 
times we leave vouth out in our efforts to im 
prove our schools. The Gloversville system 
has proved itself to be highly successful. 
HOWARD L. JONES, director of preceptorial 
studies, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Teacher Recognition 


AN ENORMOUS amount of goodwill both for 
the school as a whole and for other mem 
bers of the teaching staff would be built up if 
we had some kind of recognition program for 
teachers. There is something more than 
salary by way of compensation for a job well 
done!—BLANCHE Y. BROWN, New Matamoras, 
Ohio. 


GRANTED there are the intangible satisfac- 
tions which come to a teacher—the satisfac 
tion of being influential in the community by 
coming into daily contact with large numbers 
of children. These satisfactions cannot, how 
ever, replace a teacher’s desire for honorable 
recognition in the community, good working 
conditions, and an adequate salary. 

The teacher-recruitment problem will dis 
appear when basic problems associated with 
the profession are solved. It is on the solution 
of these problems that people should put 
their energies.—LILLIAN DIMITROFF, highschool 
teacher, Highland Park, Ill. 


NEA Research Division Service 


I sHoutp like information on the practice 
in elementary schools of segregating pupils 
according to their ability to learn. As a lay 
man, I think segregation on the basis of 
ability is wrong because the slow pupils learn 
much from the others thru imitation and 
competition.—Writer’s name withheld. 


Your question probably refers to “ability 
grouping” where children are classified into 
levels on the basis largely of intelligence-test 
scores. This practice was developed in an et 
fort to use mass methods in adjusting the cw 
riculum to the individual differences among 
children, Altho it helped many children 
to advance more rapidly and systematically 
in the Three Rs, it also caused some per- 
sonality and administrative complications. 

[Continued on page 88] 
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Announcing the Publication 


This Month of the 
READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 
William H. Burton Clara Belle Baker 


Graduate School of Education National College 
Harvard University of Education 


Grace K. Kemp 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. 
Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 


@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in de- 
sirable interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power 
and understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment 
of literature. 

@ Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other 
language arts. group and individualized instruction, and evaluation 
of achievement. 

@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning 
activities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this 
new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY. INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 168 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7. Indiana 


New York 16. New York 









CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR YOUR CAMPERS 
$1500.00 for Accidental Death 

Up to $1000.00 for Polio 


Up to $1000.00 for Accident 
Up to $100.00 for all other Iliness 


New Low Premium Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company, 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE d INDIANA 


ADWAY AT WAYN 





adjusted to children’s needs 


NEW Reading - Literature “Jexts 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY—Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE—Grade 8 


NOW A Complete NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Grades 1-8 


WIiTh * A continuous program for developing 


reading skills 
* A planned program for literary growth 
* A continuous speech improvement program 
* Complete, easy to use teachers’ manuals 





Grades 1-3 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM with TEXTFILMS 
Grade: 4,5,6 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, 1949 Edition 
Grade 7 EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, 1949 Edition 

Grade 8 YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, 1949 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 18 New York 3 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 





hy, 
—— .. i ‘ 

TEACHER'S * Yi, P 4 THINK-AND- 

GUIDEBOOKS ~»*, DO BOOKS 

(Method) ' (Application) 


LEARNING 
READING 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


PERSONAL 
DEVELOP - 


For information 
about this. child- 
centered, inter- 


FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


related curriculum 


plan—which is thoroughly 
CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 3 


and abilities at every level and DALLAS | PASADENA 2 


in every area— write to: SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10 





[¢ ontinued from page 87] 

According to the NEA Research Bulletin 
for February 1949, about half of the city 
school systems now use ability grouping and 
nearly one in four of these is giving it up. 
Despite the criticisms of ability grouping, the 
use of intelligence tests to explore the charac- 
teristics of individual children and temporary 
grouping for special learning experiences con- 
tinue to be essential and effective school 
procedures, 


@ ONE service of the NEA Research Divi 
sion is illustrated in the above letter from a 
teacher and reply by the division. Over 600 
answers to teachers’ questions are sent oul 
each month. 


From Overseas 


PHANK you for the 75 copies of THe Jour 
NAL. They arrived early this month when the 
Peachers’ Institute was in session and over 300 
teachers had an opportunity to read them. 

The Teachers’ Institute is similar to the 
summer schools in the United States and all 
teachers are required to attend it. It is held 
in about eigha different points in Liberia 
each vear at the close of school.—a. ports 
BANKS HENRIFS, Liberia College, Monrovia, 
Liberia, West Africa. 


Pur Dominican Republic is advancing pub- 
lic education in every possible way. It is aug 
menting the number of teachers and is taking 
an interest in all publications on teaching. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate your on 
ganization for the outstanding work it is 
doing.—DARIO A. MANON HIJO, consul general 
Dominican Republic. 


Character Education 
WE SHOULD put more emphasis on characte 
and the willingness to lead in the formation 
of community ideals, standards, and spirit 
I shall trv consciously to give it more of a 


place in projects and discussions in which | 


| mav have a part. 


The ethical foundations in a democracy are 
more important than understanding, sine 
they give quality to our values. Democracy is 
more likely to tall down because of unethical 
standards, lack of idealism, or the prevalence 
of selfish motives than it is from a lack of un 
derstanding.—w. EF. PEIK, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


FTA Yearbook 
No one has been able to persuade me 
altho I have taught a year—to join NEA, But 
today, I picked up and read almost from 
cover to cover the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Ninth Yearbook. Now I'm “sold.”—p. J. F., 


teacher, Ames, lowa. 


NEA Travel Tours 


I HAVE traveled much—to Europe, to Mex- 


| ico, and to other parts of the United States 


and Canada—but I have never before had so 
much variety and so much pleasure packed 
into 27 days as on my NEA ‘Jour to the 


| Pacific Northwest—HAZEL HESSING, highschool 


| 


teacher, Rice Lake, Wis. 


I rook an NEA tour last sumn-er. I had a 
good time. I learned a great deal of history 
and geography. But there was something 
deeper. When you are viewing the majesty of 
the mountains or feeling the quiet dignity of 
the desert, the prejudices of home mean 


| nothing to you.—JOSEPHINE BAMBACH, Nash- 


i 


| ville, Tenn. 
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How Shall We Build for the Future? 


E ARE nearing the end of the fourth year 
of the Victory Action Program. A survey 
state by state shows many outstanding achieve- 
ments under that program. Some states have 
reached most of the goals; others have hardly 
begun. The 21 goals outlined in the NEA 
Handbook may be divided into three groups: 
First, those involving financial support and 
school policy which can be worked out only by 
an understanding citizenry. Second, those in- 
volving standards of preparation and service of 
teachers which must be worked out jointly by 
teachers and public. Third, goals which teach- 
ers are In a position to accomplish for them- 
selves—the unification and strengthening of the 
organized profession. We can hardly expect to 
achieve the goals which depend upon the pub- 
lic if we are not willing to achieve the goals 
which depend only upon ourselves. The big 
question is: Are we going to take our part in 
today’s world as a strong, united, democratic 
teaching profession or are we going to wait un- 
til it is too late? The needs are urgent. 
Perhaps a figure of speech will help to visual- 
ize the situation. In 1857, when our Association 
was organized in Philadelphia, we may think 
of it as starting out on foot. That was better 
than standing still. In 1917, when NEA head- 
quarters were moved to Washington, we may 
think of our profession as going along by horse 
and buggy. That was better than walking. We 
may think of it now as traveling in a Model T 
Ford. When the first Model Ts arrived, we 
bought a car. Then when we wanted to travel 
at night, we added carbide headlights. When 
we wanted to know how fast and how far we 
were traveling, we bought a speedometer. 
When we wanted more room, we added a 
trunk. When we wanted better protection than 
we had with the old cloth top, we added a 
patented affair. Then the selfstarter was in- 
vented and we added that, and then bumpers, 
and so on. Our teaching profession has grown 
up after some such fashion—adding a little 


here and a little there without ever putting 
enough into our common enterprise to get an 
effective comprehensive service. 

Came a time when our automotive engineers 
decided to design a completely unified car 
which would meet all the needs for personal 
transportation in a scientific technological era. 
We all know the result and are glad to pay for 
the finest personal transportation in the world. 

The Victory Action Program may _ be 
thought of as an effort to improve professional 
organization even as the auto has been im- 
proved. It should be followed by a Centennial 
Action Program looking forward to 1957—a 
program which will evaluate anew the basic 
needs of our country and of its children, 
schools, and teachers and design a professional 
structure to serve those needs effectively and 
comprehensively. Let us seek answers to such 
questions as: What shall be the legal structure 
of our united profession? How shall our profes 
sion be financed? How shall our research be ex- 
tended and unified? How shall we distribute to 
our members the information they need in 
their lives, their work, and their citizenship? 
How shall our public relations be perfected? 
How shall our legislative efforts be coordi- 
nated? How shall such services to members as 
travel and insurance be organized? How shall 
we train our association leaders? How shall we 
make our unified profession the best possible 
instrument for building a better community 
and world life? 

Let us begin now to plan for the years be- 
tween 1951, when the Victory Program ends, 
and our centennial in 1957 an action program 
so inspiringly conceived that it will lift us 
above every petty difference or provincialism 
to a larger purpose and a more effective dedica- 
tion of our lives. ‘Thus alone can we bring to 
our hundredth anniversary an achievement 
worthy of the founders of our great system of 
free public schools. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, EprroR 





IN A NUTSHELL 


Wealth comes from work 

Everyday a little adds up to a lot 

% No group rises higher than its leadership. 

% Let every teacher wage relentless war against evil. 
Love is as necessary as knowledge to human growth 
® Leisure brings the fine arts or indulgences wall vice. 


% Every teacher IN. the public schools should be FOR the 


publ 1c school S. 


¢ Social security cannot take the place of that inner security 
which comes from faith and good works 
% There can be no abiding political union of mankind with- 


out a certain basic moval and spiritual UNLON, 


Birthrate Continues High 


Topay’s babies are tomorrow's school children. It was 
thought a year ago that the birthrate would flatten out 
as it did after World War I. But the figures which are 
coming in show that the number of births continues 
high, so that our estimates of school needs for the future 
will have to be higher. Total births in Continental 
United States as given by the US Census Bureau are: 

1929—2,169,920  1936—2,144,796 1943—2,934,860 

1930—2,203,958  1937—2,203,337 1944—2,794,800 

1931—2,112,760 1938—2,286,962 1945—2,735,456 
1932—2,074,042 1939—2,265,588 1946—3,288,672 
1933—2,081,232 1940—2,360,399 1947—3,699,940 
1934—2,167,636 1941—2,513,427 1948—3,599,000* 
1935—2,155,105 1942—2,808,996 1949—3,592,800* 


* Preliminary estimates. 


Is This Not True? 

Every teacher in our free public schools who is a 
member of any church—and nearly all of us are members 
of some church—should resent the charge made by cer- 
tain religious politicians that the public schools are 
“oodless.” 

Is this charge not made with the deliberate purpose 
of destroying faith in the work of our free public 
schools? Do we not all carry over into our daily lives and 
teaching the high-ideals and the spiritual grace which 
we achieve thru our church activities? Is it necessary to 
teach dogma and creed in the public schools to prove 
that we are religious? 

Was this policy not settled a century ago? Can any- 
thing but discord and harm come from trying to turn 
away from a policy that has helped to bring about a 
degree of mutual understanding and friendship between 
people of different sects, which a century ago would have 
seemed impossible? Let us think on these things. 

This subject is treated at length in A Textbook in the 
History of Modern Elementary Education by Samuel 
Chester Parker published by Ginn in 1912. 


Q9 


Let Us Invest in Leadership 

A NEw teaching profession is in the process of growth. 
Where leadership is strong and informed, that growth is 
sure and steady. Where leadership is weak or unin- 
formed, growth is uncertain and halting at the very 
time when the best possible education of all the people 
is of the utmost urgency. We should look forward to a 
time when every officer of a local, state, or national asso- 
ciation will be prepared for the special responsibilities 
of his office. 

Our profession is developing many methods of train- 
ing its leaders. These range from FTA ‘chapters thru 
local conferences, 


thru zone schools, thru post-conven- 
tion conferences, 


to the NEA Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership held in the nation’s capital each sum- 
mer under the auspices of The American University. 

Because the purpose of this institute is to train lead- 
ers of leaders, using the resources which are available at 
NEA headquarters and in Washington, it has become 
known as “The West Point of Organization Leader- 
ship.” 

Attendance is limited to not more than 100. Students 
are selected from among officers and staff members of 
state and local associations; FTA sponsors and _presi- 
dents-elect of state FTA organizations or college chap- 
ters; and others interested in leadership positions. Four 
hours graduate or undergraduate credit is given. 

The 1950 institute will be held from July 24 thru 
Aug. 18. The 20 class days will include formal study, 
special instruction, lectures, group discussions, and 
planning. Personal attention is available thru confer- 
ences and meetings with NEA officers and staff mem- 
bers. Each student, using institute resources, prepares 
“My Plan for Organization Work During 1950-51.” 

Courses will provide training in the history, struc- 
ture, program, and problems of local, state, and na 
tional education associations with special reference to 
the Victory Action Program; planning; public speak- 
ing; parliamentary law; school law; 
public relations. 

In addition to classwork, pilgrimages to historic 
places in and around Washington are institute high- 
lights. Of special interest to 1950 instituters will be 
Washington’s sesquicentennial observance. Many ac 
tivities are planned for the capital’s 150th birthday. 
Visits to NEA headquarters and the national offices of 
lay groups and other organizations in Washington are 
a part of the program. 

The value of this intensive university course is shown 
by the testimony of its scores of graduates who have 
written that “it was the inspiration of a lifetime,” or 
“it meant more to me than any year in college,” or 
“plans I made at the institute for this year’s associa- 
tion work have been a big help.” 

Full details of the institute are available from the 
NEA. Write at once to the Editor, NEA Journat, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., ask- 
ing for an announcement folder and application blank. 
Applications should be made well in advance, as the 
institute membership is limited to 100 carefully  se- 
lected leaders. 


journalism; and 
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Peace Is Everybody's Business 


Read. think. and speak in terms of a worldwide community, urges 


ou as teachers of our nation are in 
be position to create an intelligent 
public attitude, not only as teachers 
in your classrooms but also as re- 
spected leaders in your communities. 
There is an urgency in this matter 
which is difficult to express. 

Raise your sights, teachers of Ameri- 
ca, read, teach, and look beyond your 
local community, state, and nation. 
Fight against the temptation of fall- 
ing into the subjectmatter rut. 


A Worldwide Community 


Read, think, and indeed, speak in 
terms of a worldwide community. This 
is not the function of the social- 
science department alone. All teachers 
must have a concern for people of 
other lands. 

You have contributed in the past 
to provide food and clothing for 
fellow teachers overseas. The corre- 
spondence which was begun as a re- 
sult of these contacts is truly signif- 
icant. Continue to meet teachers from 
other parts of the world and deepen 
your concern for fellow teachers over- 
seas. 

By means of a committee or organi- 
zation, every school can stimulate giv- 
ing and thus keep in contact with our 
foreign friends. Peace cannot be main- 
tained thru governmental channels 
alone. When students talk to students 
and teachers talk to teachers, real 
understanding will be motivated. 

Civilization is everybody’s business 
now, and the real America can best 
be interpreted to the rest of the world 
by the masses of common people, who 
are the fabric of America. 

It is important that you teach about 
people and their customs and _ tradi- 
tions in other lands. Our young people 
should know and appreciate habits, 
history, and geography of the people 
of Finland, for example, just as they 
do the people of Montana. 

People overseas must come to know 





Dr. Smith, former Pennsylvania highschool 
principal and now educational director of 
CARE, has recently been appointed to the 
Committee on Educational 
of the US National Commission for Unesco. 
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Reconstruction 


America better, too. Unfortunately, 
they do not, at this crucial moment, 
know us as they should. 

The general impression is some- 
thing like this: you either live in New 
York, Washington, or Hollywood; you 
are wealthy, and your home is fur- 
nished a la Hollywood; you are a 
littke crude; you drink your liquor 
straight and in great quantities. 

We can, thru travel fellowships, 
exchange activities, and other means, 
interpret the real America of the 
common man to the rest of the world. 

As we shall in the future mingle 
more freely with other peoples, it is 
well to emphasize foreign languages 
and culture in our schools. Our re- 
fusal to recognize the value of the 
language or customs of a country by 
refusing to study them is embarrass- 
ing and harmful to our cause. 


ese ee e220 084 008 8 8 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 

But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


—Edwin Markham 
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And going one step further, do we 
think the United Nations today repre- 
sents a hope for peace? Then let’s teach 
about it—in every school in America. 
Let’s treat it not as a news event, but 
with serious respect and study, just 
as we would teach the form and sub- 
stance of our own federal government. 


We've Missed the Point 


Reconsider the great spiritual 
foundations upon which a successful 
America was built. These great prin- 
ciples were enunciated at the first 
United Nations’ meeting and recorded 
for modern history. They are set forth 
in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, 
where the Great Teacher, seeing the 
multitudes, went up into a mountain 
and before his disciples and for us 
and all the world, gave a set of princi- 
ples which, if followed by mankind, 


MILTON L. SMITH 


would bring and bountecous 
contentment, 

These great principles fundamental 
to right living were believed by our 
founding fathers. They permeate the 
Constitution of the United States. 
They were the guiding principles of 
the men and women who crossed the 
prairies and established a great na- 
tion. 


peace 


One cannot view the confused situa- 
tion in the world today, with its sor- 
row and suffering, without feeling 
that humanity has missed the point. 
The rules for understanding and hap- 
piness have been clearly given to us, 
but we have chosen not to follow 
them, and, until we do, we shall not 
have the peace which humanity seeks. 


Our Challenge and Our Hope 


Our hope lies not in our world ex- 
perience, but rather in the challenge 
that it presents to us. We are a people 
who rise to the occasion of a chal- 
lenge. 

Toynbee tells of an English captain 
who was overwhelmed with buyers for 
the herring which he brought in from 
the pond. His herring seemed fresher 
than his competitors’ fish. 

At last, when questioned about the 
reason for his success, he admitted his 
secret. For every 1000 herring placed 
in the tank, he put a live catfish, and 
that catfish he trusted to keep the 
herring lively. 

In the herring tank we call the 
western world, Russian communism is 
the obliging catfish, and providence is 
the resourceful captain. The Russians’ 
providential mission is to help us 
westerners to keep fresh and lively. It 
is their part to make sure that we 
carry out alertly and efficiently all 
those things which we might not have 
done so quickly or so thoroly if provi- 
dence hadn't tossed that communist 
catfish into our tank. 
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Selective Admission 
TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


— profession that does not re- 


cruit its own membership is 
doomed to extinction!” Thus spoke 
the executive secretary of a national 
professional organization recently. 

Other professions have long con- 
cerned themselves about the personal 
characteristics, the intellectual capac- 
ity, and the quality of professional 
preparation of those who join their 
ranks. The time is past due for the 
organized teaching profession to be- 
come equally concerned. 

We must select the intellectually 
capable, the emotionally stable, the 
physically well, the personally strong, 
and the professionally apt. This is the 
best insurance for the future strength 
of education. 

The selective process should include 
[1] guidance prior to application to 
the college, [2] selective admission by 
the college, [3] guidance and sifting 
while in the professional school, and 
|4| choice of candidates for entrance 
to the job, Good institutions prepar- 
ing teachers will almost always wel- 
come assistance from the profession in 
the selective processes; poor ones can 
almost always be identified by their 
rejection of assistance. 

Because of the general unconcern 
of the profession and the laxity of 
many institutions in adopting and ad- 
ministering selective patterns, thou- 
sands of misfits and incompetents 
have drifted into the profession. Only 
rarely have colleges, teachers colleges, 
or universities applied sound and ade- 
quate selective technics to candidates 
seeking admission to our profession. 
Certification regulations also have of- 
fered too little support to institutions 
requiring quality of product. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (of the 
NEA) and the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on ‘Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards have been 
shouting this problem from the house 
Lops in recent months. Said the com- 
mission in its 1948-49 annual report: 
“The fuaction of the commission, 
with the cooperation of the entire or- 
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ganized profession, is to establish high 
standards in the selection, prepara- 
tion, admission, professional practice, 


and inservice growth of those who en- 
ter teaching.” 


Outstanding College Programs 


Syracuse University, the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, the University 
of Minnesota, and a _ considerable 
number of other institutions are fol- 
lowing selective-admission procedures 
designed to admit to the profession 
only those teacher-candidates who give 
assurance of possessing qualities which 
will add strength to the teaching force. 

At the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Trenton, the applicant 
must present evidence of good char- 
acter, health, and satisfactory scholas- 
tic achievement as evidenced by high- 
school record and entrance examina- 
tions. In a personal interview, he is 
rated on such items as general appear- 
ance, voice, use of oral English, man- 
ner and poise, responsiveness, interest 
in the college program, vocational 
choice, and judicial attitude. A scale 
is used to rate the candidate on each 
quality, and candidates are admitted 
on the basis of quotas determined for 
each curriculum. 

At the University of Minnesota, ac- 
cording to the General Information 
Bulletin, applicants for admission as 
freshmen in one of the specialized 
curriculums in education must pos- 
sess a highschool percentile rank of 40 
or above in their graduating classes. 
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Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets, 
—Matthew 7:12 


i i i i i i i i i i 


Admission to and continuation in the 
teacher-training program must be au- 
thorized by the dean or delegated 
authority in the college of education 
on the basis of academic standards and 
appraisal of other factors of fitness for 


teaching. Continuation in teacher 
training is subject to a review of qual- 
ifications at entrance into the senior 
college, entrance into practice teach- 
ing, and at any other point as neces- 
sary in individual cases. 


The Connecticut State Plan 


A statewide  selective-admissions 
program has been followed in Con- 
necticut for many years. All four 
teachers colleges, operating on a quota 
basis, make a concerted effort to eval- 
uate and admit all candidates on a 
combination of factors. The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut uses procedures 
and standards similar in many respects 
to those of the teachers colleges. 

On the application form for admis- 
sion to a Connecticut state teachers 
college, the candidate provides in- 
formation on his highschool record, 
his family background, the likelihood 
of financial help in financing his edu- 
cation, extra-curriculum activities, 
special recognition, interests and hob- 
bies, past experiences, and activities. 

The highschool principal's state- 
ment certifies as to the applicant’s re- 
lative senior-class standing, IQ and 
achievement-test scores, and gives a 
general rating on such personal qual- 
ifications as cooperation, command of 
language, ability to meet people, punc- 
tuality, habits of work, and estimate 
of moral character. The principal rec- 
ommends (or fails to recommend) 
the acceptance of the candidate for 
teaching or for the general education 
course. 

Often, the superintendent, too, in- 
dicates his belief that the candidate 
will make a good teacher. 


Entrance Exams 


Uniform entrance examinations are 
administered, thus enabling a student 
to take the examination in any one of 
the four college areas, tho he is mak- 
ing application to a specific college. 
Tests include .a standardized intelli- 
gence test; a comprehensive standard- 
ized achievement test of highschool ac- 
complishment; a speech test; a reading 
test of comprehension, word analysis, 
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and general ability; and an interview. 

Personal interviews are given by 
selected members of the faculty, as- 
sisted where possible by expert psychi- 
atrists. Skill in interviewing is con- 
stantly improved by continuous re- 
view and evaluation of technics used. 
\s the candidate and the faculty mem- 
bers informally discuss highschool ex- 
periences, reasons for continuing an 


ber independently records his judg- 
ment as to whether the applicant 
should be accepted or rejected. If 
there is a difference of opinion, as in- 
dicated by even one member's nega- 
tive decision, the applicant is discussed 
by the entire committee until a com- 
mon agreement is reached. 

In considering applications, the 
committee on admissions, in general, 


Education is adequate largely to the degree that the individual 


teacher has superior personal and professional competency. 


Education and the profession grow stronger as the able enter the 


ranks of teaching and the inadequate drop out or are guided out. 


education, hobbies, interests, and 
moral values, members of the commit- 
tee are given an opportunity to ob- 
serve desirable and _ undesirable 
factors. 

They note as desirable: participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum highschool 
experiences, work with smaller chil- 
dren, summer-work experiences, abil- 
ity to get along with people, engaging 
personality, and attractive appear- 
ance; as undesirable: poor personality, 
physical deformities, emotional dis- 
turbances, limited command of Eng- 
lish, poor oral reading, obvious speech 
defects. Other speech deficiencies are 
checked by the oral-reading test. 

Interviews last from about 15 to 45 
minutes depending upon the interest 
in the candidate and the ability of 
committee members to reach a deci- 
sion. The interviewing committee is 
given no information about the can- 
didate prior to the meeting. 


Executive Committee on Admissions 


Next, the Executive Committee on 
Admissions, composed of the president 
of the college, the dean of the college, 
the superintendent of the practice 
teaching, the dean of women, the 
chairman of the student standing com- 
mittee, the chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, and the director of 
admissions, gives consideration to all 
factors pertaining to an applicant. On 
a comparative data basis, each mem- 





Dr. Engleman is state commissioner of educa- 
tion in Connecticut and chairman of the 
NEA’s National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. Miss Lar- 
son is on the staff of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 
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holds to these standards: minimum 
scholastic record in the upper half 
of the class, recommendation by the 
highschool principal, 60th percentile 
or above on the examination, success- 
ful personal interview, and a satis- 
factory thoro physical examination. 
The committee tries to balance all the 
information rather than to allow any 
one factor to be predominant. 

For example, an individual might 
have achieved a good record during 
the last two years of highschool, but 
his total record might be slightly be- 
low the top half of the class. If the 
highschool principal recommends ad- 
mission and the test scores are good, 
the fact that the total score is below 
the midpoint of the class may not al- 
ways bar the student from entrance. 
At this point in the admission process, 
the student is admitted on a condi- 
tional basis pending completion of his 
highschool course and a satisfactory 
medical report from a state-appointed 
physician. 

Due to the shortage of elementary 
teachers at the present time, the Con- 
necticut teachers colleges admit, where 
facilities permit, all 
meet 


students who 
standards. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in years 
past, when the demand for teachers 
was more modest, limited quotas were 
established by the state board of edu- 
cation. Under such restrictions, still 
higher selective admission standards 
were imposed. 


admission 


Other Evaluations 
At one other point in the teacher- 
candidate’s college program is the 
selective-admission process exercised. 


Prior to completion of their sopho- 
more year of general education, stu- 
dents may apply for admission to the 
junior year of professional teache) 
education. To be eligible, candidates 
must have completed two full years of 
work, have earned an acceptable cred- 
it point average (at least a C or bet- 
ter), and be approved by the English 
department (speech, command of 
English, and reading skills). 

Upon receipt of a student’s appli 
cation for the professional-education 
course, the admissions office asks six 
members of the faculty, representing 
four different departments, to rate the 
student on his qualifications for teach- 
ing. The Committee on Student 
Standing and Graduation then con 
siders each application individually 
and recommends qualified candidates 
to the president, who approves or dis 
approves of the committee’s action, 


FINIS E. ENGLEMAN and 
VIOLA M. LARSON 


Possibly the most practical and 
valid evaluation of the student’s capac- 
ity to teach is made at the time of 
senior student teaching, when the final 
sifting takes place in Connecticut's 
selective-admissions program. 

In a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram which is continuous thruout the 
four years, a consistent and conscien- 
tious effort is made by thoughtful and 
devoted faculty members to plan a 
student-life program which will pro- 
vide for personal satisfactions and 
adequacy in everyday living. 


Menace of Mediocrity 


Probably, there is no profession on 
which the destiny of our nation rests 
as it does on teaching. Surely there 
is no profession more difficult, more 
complex, or more demanding of scope 
and depth of preparation. Certainly, 
we can all agree that mediocrity in the 
classroom is a menace to our children 
and our society. 

Shall we not immediately set to 
work, the profession and the profes 
sional school together, to interest, to 
select, and to prepare for teaching 
only such youth as are personally apt, 
mentally alert, emotionally normal, 
and physically strong? 








Legislation Begins at Home 


NAN TEMPLE DAVIS suggests ways in which the local asso- 


ciation can help win the battle for federal aid to public education. 


4 @ANY of our teachers are still say- 
M ing, “Let George do it.” But if 
we are to secure federal aid to public 
education, we must have a program of 
action at the local level. ‘There is 
where we live. There is where mem- 
bers of Congress must give an account- 
ing of their legislative stewardship. 
We have not begun to tap our local 
strength. We must double and _ re- 
double our efforts in each locality. 


Informing the Teachers 


Does every member of your local 
have the facts about inequality of 
educational opportunity? Figures on 
illiteracy? Statistics on the mobility of 
our population? Accurate information 
about the provisions and the present 
status of $246? 

The Oct. 7, 1949, issue of the NEA 
News can still be obtained free. It pre- 
sents convincingly the case for federal 
aid, highlights basic facts, gives sug- 
gestions for meeting arguments against 
this legislation. 

Virtually issue of the NEA 
JOURNAL and many state-association 
periodicals carry uptodate informa- 
tion. Some locals discuss these articles 
at their meetings. Others have brief, 
up-to-the-minute reports by the legis- 
lative committee, which should 
usually be responsible for the infor- 
mation program. 


every 


Others show at teachers meetings 
the filmstrip, Toward Better Schools 
for All Children thru Federal Aid, 
which (along with a handbook) can 
be secured from the NEA for $1. Stull 
others display federal-aid materials on 
their bulletinboards. 


Informing the Public 
The _ local’s public-relations com- 
mittee has the task of planning and 
coordinating efforts to tell the public 
about the educational crisis and the 
need for federal aid. 
Public-relations committees are 
finding effective the plan of supplying 
regularly to local newspapers and 


Mrs. Davis, who teaches social studies at 
Cammack Junior Highschool, Huntington, W. 
Va., is past president of the West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers Association. 
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radio commentators accurate and 
timely facts on the federal-aid situa- 
tion. In some communities, a special 
story or broadcast on the subject can 
be arranged. 

The legislative and public-relations 
committees can well use a_ record 
sheet like that below. 

The executive, legislative, and pub- 


with his Congressman and also to get 
at least one lay citizen to write. 

Remember that: 

[1] Short letters, handwritten, are 
most effective; form letters or project 
letters are of little value. 

[2] Lay citizens 
themselves as such, 

[3] Support is not won by threat. 


should identify 


RECORD SHEET FOR WORK WITH LAY ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZATION 
(List all organizations in 
your community) 


Business and Professional 
Womens Clubs 
Council of Jewish Women 


Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions 


lic-relations committees often meet 
with lay legislative committees to ex- 
plain legislation. However, most 
teachers belong to lay organizations 
and might well make use of those 
memberships for this purpose, All 
contacts should be definitely assigned 
by the local. Thru the legislative 
chairman or the education chairman 
of the association to which they be- 
long, teachers can obtain federal-aid 
materials for club members or groups 
of parents and other citizens. 


A Correspondence Program 


Have your executive, legislative, 
and public-relations committees 
planned an uninterrupted flow of let- 
ters to your Congressman, urging that 
he use his influence to get early meet- 
ings of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to discuss federal 
aid to education? An achievable goal 
is for each teacher to communicate 


ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE 
NUMBER OF PRESIDENT 





TEACHER ASSIGNED 
TO MAKE CONTACT 
(Report due in two 


TEACHER REPORT 
OF COMPLETED 
WORK 


Local Associations 


[4] If the Congressman is friendly 
to the legislation, express apprecia- 
tion. If nothing is known about the 
Congressman’s attitude, assume that 
he will support the legislation. If he 
is irrevocably opposed to the legisla- 
tion, ask him to help get meetings of 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor so a decision can be made. 

[5] Urge that sessions of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
be held to act on federal aid. 

[6] If your Congressman is a Demo- 
crat (majority party) urge that he 
confer with House leaders (Speaker; 
chairman, House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor; majority leader) 
to request early committee mectings 
to discuss federal aid. 

[7] NEA materials will give ideas 
for the letters. 
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PASSAGE OF S246 


... what it would mean 


fo CALIFORNIA 


N TERMS of spending for the educa- 
| tion of its children, there is no such 
thing as a rich state. In income pay- 
ments per child of school age, Cali- 
fornia ranks near the top in the 
United States, and yet California 
schools are in desperate need of in- 
creased support. 

California’s per-capita wealth is de- 
creasing, the pressure of organized 
groups of older citizens for increased 
social security is mounting, and the 
unprecedented influx of school popu- 
lation from other states brings new 
problems to the state school system. 

Furthermore, large blocks of wealth 
are invested in federal securities and 
thus completely exempt from state 
and local taxation. 

The passage by Congress of S246 
would bring to California about eight 
and one-half millions of added school 
support. This would be about $5.60 
for each child in average daily attend- 
ance in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and would amount to 
nearly five percent of the apportion- 
ment aid now provided by the state. 
This added support would not relieve 
the state of the need for increasing its 
support but would somewhat alleviate 
the demands upon a state budget 
which is already staggering under the 
burdens imposed by unbelievable 
population growth. 

California faces the disgrace of hav- 
ing numbers of its rapidly growing 
school districts shorten the usual term 
this year because state school finance, 
based upon the lower attendance of 
ihe previous year, must now be diluted 
to meet the needs of thousands of 
children not previously enrolled. The 
passage of $246 would provide enough 
money to meet these needs. 

After nearly two years of study, the 
California Cooperative Committee on 
School Finance, under the leadership 
of John K. Norton of Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, estimates: 


that the public schools of California 
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now need over 30 million dollars of 
new state aid to properly readjust the 
foundation program being offered. 
Federal aid as provided in $246 would 
not relieve the state of responsibility 
but would materially aid the state in 
balancing an overwhelming budget. 

—ARTHUR F. COREY, executive secre- 
tary, California Teachers Association. 


fo MISSISSIPPI 


Some of the ways in which Missis- 
sippi might make use of federal-aid 
funds are: 

[1] Increase the number of class- 
room teachers, particularly elemen- 
tary teachers. Based on the 1948-49 
elementary-school enrolment and _ al- 
lowing one teacher for each 30 chil- 
dren in ADA, 801 additional white 
and 1277 Negro teachers would be 
needed. 

[2] Employ teachers for special serv- 
ices—such as public-school music, art, 
physical education, retarded groups, 
defects groups, kindergarten, librar- 
ians, visiting teachers, industrial-arts 
teachers. ' ; 

[3] Add trained teachers—200 white 
and 250 Negro—for adequate con- 
structive supervision. 

[4] Lengthen the school term to a 
minimum of 180 days—an increase for 
the white schools of 17 days and for 
the Negro schools of 32 days. 

[5] Increase classroom-teachers sal- 
aries based on nine months of service: 
White MA BA 3Yrs 2Yrs 1 Yr Highschool 
From: $2300 1900 1550 1400 1270 1150 


To: 2700 2400 1800 1500 1350 1200 
Negro 
From: $1309 1122 907 750 640 545 


To: 2700 2400 1800 1500 1350 1200 


Despite the average salary increase 
for white teachers between 1939 and 
1948 from $774 to $1861.75 and for 
Negro teachers from $225 to $711.01, 
we are still short (by 1061 white 
teachers, 1122 Negro) on the number 
of teachers needed this session as com- 
pared with the number employed in 
1937-38. 

[6] Remedy the shortage of school 


employes who supply accounting, 
retarial, and clerical services. 

[7] Further consolidation, Many 
counties have plans made for imme- 
diate consolidation as soon as funds 
are available. 

[8] Furnish additional transporta- 
tion. Some 25,000 white pupils now 


sec- 


live more than two miles from a trans- 
portation route. Approximately 125,- 
000 Negro pupils will be transported 
when the plans are carried out for the 
consolidation of the schools which 
they are now expected to attend. Two 
thousand 60-capacity buses will be re- 
quired to carry this load. 

[9] Instructional expenditures: [a] 
Library books and visual aids are bad- 
ly needed in practically every school. 
At $1.50 to $2 per pupil, $450,000 
needs to be expended for white pupils, 
$500,000 for Negro children. [b] 
Science and home-economic equip- 
ment and current instructional ex- 
penses: $150,000 for white, $200,000 
for Negro. [c] Special pupils groups, 
equipment and current expense: white 
$100,000, Negro $450,000. [d] Indus- 
trial arts and shops: white $300,000, 
Negro $450,000. [e] Furniture repair 
and replacement: white $250,000, Ne- 
ero $350,000. 

[10] Utilization of plans as indi- 
cated above would serve to encourage 
the further use of state and local 
funds for school-plant improvement. 
There is, at present, a state fund of 
$1,000,000 for this purpose. Many of 
the local districts have already sold 
as many bonds as they can. 

It is estimated that we need for 
plant-improvement purposes amounts 
as follows: white $25,000,000, Negro 
$50,000,000. 

—H. M. Ivy, superintendent of 
schools, Meridian, Mississippi. 


fo NORTH CAROLINA 


For the past 15 years, North Caro- 
lina has engaged in a tremendous 
struggle to furnish adequate financial 
support for its schools. The appro- 
priation from state funds has in- 
creased from $16,000,000 in 1933-34 
to approximately $85,000,000 for the 
current year. 

In achieving that large increase, we 
have practically exhausted all our 
sources of revenue which can be made 
available for the support of the 
schools. Local sources of support have 
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been tapped to the limit, and very 
little increase in revenues can be ex- 
pected from them. 

In many North Carolina counties, 
the ad-valorem tax rate is extremely 
heavy, and there is little prospect for 
further increase in revenue from in- 
creased tax levies. 

While North Carolina is making 
one of the greatest efforts in propor- 
tion to its per-capita wealth to sup- 
port an adequate educational pro- 
gram, our expenditures are still below 
the national average, and our needs 
for further expansion are obviously 
great in all directions. 

The average salary, the teaching 
load, the adequacy of transportation, 
and other facilities are still not suf- 
ficient. As I see it, the further sub- 
stantial expansion of educational op- 
portunities in North Carolina is 
absolutely dependent upon support 
from the federal level. 

With any sort of leveling off in 
our economy, we will find it extremely 
difficult to maintain our present level 
of operation, not taking into consid- 
eration imminent, substantial in- 
creases in our school enrolment, and 
the increasing availability of better- 
trained teachers who will command 
the higher-salary brackets in our state 
salary schedule. 

—CLYDE A. ERWIN, president, Nation- 
al Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, December 1948-December 1949; 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


fo PENNSYLVANIA 


DurinG the past decade, Pennsyl- 
vania has made great strides in educa- 
tion as evidenced by an increase of 
more than 100% in the state appro- 
priation of 1949 over that of 1939. In 
the 1949 session of the general assem- 
bly, this advance was continued by the 
adoption of a forward-looking and 
broad educational program. 

The financial requirements of this 
new program will demand an appro- 
priation for the 1951-53 biennium 
much greater than that for 1949-51. 
The present tax structure cannot sup- 
port the program. In view of the in- 
creasing demands upon the state, new 
tax sources or a curtailment of serv- 
ices, including education, is needed. 

This poses a serious problem be- 
cause in Pennsylvania, as in all the 
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states, the federal government has in- 
creasingly taken over the more prolific 
sources of revenue. Pennsylvania needs 
federal aid to education to meet its 
present and future programs for 
financing its public schools. 

The increasing 


population — will 
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1 hold the unconquerable belief 
that Science and Peace will! tri- 
umph over Ignorance and War, 
that nations will come together, 
not to destroy but to construct, 
and that the future belongs to 
those who accomplish most for 
humanity. 


—Louis Pasteur 
“==. «. 4 4 8 6 8 8 8 28 8] 


place heavier and heavier demands 
upon the state. An increase of 5000 
teachers in the next decade at an aver- 
age salary of $2500 will mean a con- 
tinuing outlay of $12,500,000 or $25,- 
000,000 biennially once this peak 
point is reached. Either additional 
funds must be found to meet this sit- 
uation or services must be curtailed, 
and class size, already considered too 
large, must be increased. 

The increasing mobility of our pop- 
ulation likewise places an additional 
obligation upon Pennsylvania as well 
as many other states. Federal aid 
would raise the national level of edu- 
cation and reduce the problems caused 
by the influx of pupils from substand- 
ard educational levels. Reeducation 
and education of improperly adjusted 
pupils are more costly than education 
in proper social and chronological 
age levels. 

—DAVID H. STEWART, president, 
Pennsylvania State Edweation Associa- 
tion, 1948-49; superintendent of 
schools, Dormont, Pennsylvania. 


fo NEGRO CHILDREN 


A SIGNIFICANT majority of Negro 
boys and girls resides in states where 
a dual system of public education is 
legally required. These states are, al- 
most without exception, below the na- 
tional average with respect to such 
items as income payment per capita of 
population, income payment per child 
of school age, current expenditure per 
pupil for public education thru state 
and local sources, salary of instruction 
staff, and value of public-school prop- 
erty per pupil. 


when the financial effort of 
some of these states exceeds the na- 
tional average on the basis of relative 
financial effort to support public 
schools, the ratio of children to adults 
is so high that the resulting services 
are of necessity spread thin. Without 
federal aid, most southern states are 
not able to maintain acceptable school 
systems for the boys and girls of either 
racial group. 

Altho the states in which a ma- 
jority of Negro boys and girls attend 
school are increasing their financial 
effort and are improving facilities, the 
accumulated differential of years can- 
out be wiped out without outside as- 
sistance. According to a recent study, 
at least a half billion dollars would 
be necessary in the South to make the 
school plants available to Negro boys 
and girls equal to those now available 
to white boys and girls. In addition to 
this, there is the rising cost of all 
phases of the South’s educational 
program. 

Many states making relatively great 
effort to provide good schools for their 
children fall far short of the mark be- 
cause of limited tax resources. 

In 1947, for example, South Caro- 
lina’s number of school-age children 
per 1000 total population was 279; 
for Connecticut, 171. In income from 
wages and salaries, the people of South 
Carolina had back of each child of 
school age only $2824 as compared 
with $9475 in Connecticut. In the 
1946-47 school year, the people of 
South Carolina expended for public 
schools about $2.12 of each $100 of in- 
come and wages while Connecticut 
spent $1.52. The much greater South 
Carolina effort provided an average 
current school expenditure of $82 for 
each public-school child as contrasted 
with $191 per child in the state of 
Connecticut. 

In many states, the Negro boy and 
girl have yet to receive an equitable 
share of the limited funds available 
for public education. If $246 becomes 
law, it will make available more funds 
to raise the educational expenditures 
for all groups and will guarantee a 
more equitable minimum expenditure 
for Negro boys and girls in dual edu- 
cational systems. 

—GEORGE W. GORE, JR., president, 
American Teachers Association; dean, 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State Cellege, Nashville. 


Even 
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ISTORICALLY, certain principles and 
precedents have emerged which 
have determined the function and 

status in American democracy of the 
state, the church, and the school. 
These principles and precedents have 
been established and strengthened by 
statutes, Constitutions, interpretations, 
and most of all, the socio-political be- 
liefs of the people. They are impor- 
tant and basic elements of our system 
of democracy. 


Church and State Shall Be Separate 


One of these principles is that there 
shall be a separation of the state and 
the church. “. . . We have staked the 
very existence of our country on the 
faith that complete separation be- 
tween the state and religion is best 
for religion.” + “In the words of Jef- 
ferson, the clause against establish- 
ment of religion by law was intended 
to erect ‘a wall of separation between 
church and state.’ ” 2 

“Separation” really means_ inde- 
pendence for religions and churches. 
It means protection of, but not sup- 
port or endorsement of, what a church 
or religious group does or promul- 
gates. In the United States, religion 
is not a function of government at any 
level, as is education. 


Education Is a Function of the States 


The federal government has taken 
an increasingly substantial interest in 
education and appears destined to 
exert a greater influence on it in the 
decades ahead. However, education 
has been declared to be a function of 
the states because “powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.” * “We 
have a national system of education 
and national aspirations in and thru 
education; but the respective com- 
monwealths remain the chief organs 
of the nation in 
ends.” 4 

From the early days of the history 
of this nation, universal and free pub- 
lic education has been considered es- 
sential to national existence and to 
the attainment of those political, and 


achieving these 


Dr. Walsh is dean of the College of Education, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
was formerly professor of education at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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“WALL of SEPARATION’ 


Our historic and logical commitment to a sepa- 
ration of church and state means only public 


schools should be supported at public expense, says 


J. HARTT WALSH 


more recently, social, and economic, 
goals envisaged as fundamental to a 
democracy. It is not strange then that 
each crisis and forward surge in our 
national life has witnessed a resurgent 
interest in, and a parallel development 
of, education thruout the nation. 

The initiative has usually had its 
genesis in state action. This is true 
even today. It is evidenced by in- 
creased appropriations for education 
by all the states and local governments 
in terms of the amount of all taxes al- 
located to education. 

At the same time, however, the Con- 
gress cannot make up its mind whether 
to appropriate less than one percent of 
the national budget for elementary 
and secondary education. This is un- 
derstandable. Congressmen know that 
federal aid for education is vitally 
necessary to the very existence of the 
nation’s schools, and that federal aid 
is as inexorable as the law of the 
Medes and the Persians. They know, 
too, that once an appropriation is 
made and the ice is broken, there will 
be no turning back; future federal 
funds for public schools will be larger. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has said that education and the ad- 
ministration of schools is the preroga- 
tive of each of the several states. But 
the Court reserves to itself the right to 
pass final judgment, and, presumably, 
to take what reasonable action it can 
to “aid in the development of” the 
public-school system.’ 


Nonpublic Schools May Be 
Maintained 


Another fundamental principle, im- 
plied tho not often expressly stated, 


is that private and parochial schools, 
privately supported and controlled, 
may be maintained without interfer- 
ence. 

They may operate as coordinate 
with the public schools because “the 
fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this union 
repose excludes any general power ol 
the state to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only.” ¢ 

This right and privilege should be 
diligently guarded as a fundamental 
principle of democratic social philos- 
ophy. The state, under our system of 
government, must make it abundantly 
easy for any individual or group, at 
any time, to establish or practice any 
religious belief whatever, and to open 
and operate any religious or sectarian 
schools, so long as they do not inter- 
fere with any other individual o1 
group. However, the state, while pro 
viding all opportunity, must judi 
ciously avoid giving material aid to a 
religion or to religions, either general- 
ly or specifically, directly or indirect- 
ly.? 


Public Support for Public Schools 
Only 


Free public education available to 
all is also fundamental to our concept 
of democracy. Altho not always openly 
expressed, the courts, the presidents, 
and prominent citizens thru thei 
written words have given substance to 
the principle embraced in the convic- 
tions of our people—that universal, 
free, public education and the demo 
cratic state are mutually interdepend- 
ent; neither can exist alone without 
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the other; the strength of one depends 
on the strength of the other. For a few 
pronouncements on this subject, con- 
sider these words: 

It isa 


“national tradition” with us 
to try to work out a school system of- 
fering education to all as “essential to 
the preservation of free government.” * 

‘The history of the world has estab- 
lished the truth of the position, that 
there is no other effectual method of 
imparting education to all; but by 
means of public schools.” ° 

“At the very foundation of the struc- 
ture of democracy must be a sound sys- 
tem of public education.” * 

“The free common-school system of 
the land is probably, after all, the 
vreatest single power in the unifying 
process which is producing the new 
American race. 1 

“The instruction of the people, in 
every kind of knowledge that can be 
of use to them ought to be the 
care of the public, and of all who have 
any share in the conduct of its affairs, 
in a manner that never yet has been 
practiced in any age or nation... .” ™* 

ss the state or nation, or both 
combined, shall support institutions 
of learning sufficient to afford every 
child growing up in the land the op- 
portunity of a good, common-school 
education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan, or atheistical tenets. . . .” ™ 

The American public school is the 
very cornerstone of American democ- 
racy. From the earliest colonial davs 
to the present, a majority of our citi- 
zens have believed in it and have had 
an abiding faith in the efficacy of pub- 
lic education for promoting the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Almost at the moment the colonists 
set foot on the American shores, they 
established schools for the education 
of their children. And, interestingly 
enough, they soon made the mainte- 
nance of schools and _ attendance 
thereat mandatory,- and assigned the 
responsibility for schools and educa- 
tion to the government and not to the 
church, altho the latter was the most 
influential institution in the early col- 
onies. This fact takes on added sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that the 
schools which the colonists had known 
in their native England were largely 
church schools, 

“By 1850, the inherited English idea 
of education as chiefly a private or re- 
ligious concern had given way in all 
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but the southern states to the doctrine 
that, on the primary and even the sec- 
ondary levels, provision for education 
was a civic function. .. .” ™ 
Historically, the American people 
have exhibited a profound devotion 
to the ideals and purposes of the pub- 
lic school. Confidence in its achieve- 
ments and in its importance to a demo- 
cratic society has grown as the nation 
has developed and progressed. Mate- 
rial support of the public school has, 
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“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a 
state nor the federal government 
can set up a church. Neither can 
pass laws which aid one religion, 
aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another. . . . No 


tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice 
religion. Neither a state nor the 
federal government can, openly 
or secretly, participate in the af- 
fairs of any religious organiza- 
tions or groups and vice versa. 
In the words of Jefferson, the 
clause against establishment of 
religion by law was intended to 
erect a ‘wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.’ Rey- 


nolds v. United States, supra at 
164.” 


—From the Supreme Court 


decision in the Everson case, 


1947. 
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in general, paralleled the moral sup- 
port given it. 

The state-supported and controlled 
free public school constitutes the 
American school “‘system.”” ‘There can 
be and must be no other system of 
schools competing for general public 
approval and support. 

That is not to say, certainly, that 
private, parochial, and denomina- 
tional schools may not operate paral- 
lel to and coordinate with the public 
schools. But the nonpublic schools 
must remain exclusively and com- 
pletely nonpublic in support. 

It may be pointed out that the non- 
public schools have been “‘forced’’ to 
accept certain public controls without 
receiving corollary support. This is 


true because education, all education, 
in the United States is the concern and 
responsibility of government. In 1925, 
Justice McReynolds, speaking for the 
US Supreme Court in the Oregon 
Case,'* asserted: 

“No question is raised concerning 
the power of the state reasonably to 
regulate all schools, to inspect, super- 
vise, and examine them, their teach- 
ers and pupils; to require that all 
children of proper age attend some 
school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposi- 
tion, that certain studies plainly es- 
sential to good citizenship must be 
taught, and that nothing be taught 
which is manifestly inimical to the 
public welfare.” 


Nonpublic Schools Are Voluntary 


There is an important distinction 
to be drawn between the two classes 
of schools. Public schools are manda- 
tory. Private schools are voluntary. 
Public schools must be established 
and maintained; the constitutions 
and/or statutes of every state are ex- 
plicit on this point. Nonpublic schools 
may be organized and operated. 

Controls and standards for educa- 
tion, all education, are established by 
the state because education, histori- 
cally and legally, is a function of the 
states. Standards and controls are es- 
tablished to benefit all citizens as far 
as possible, without reference to ethnic 
backgrounds, religious beliefs, and the 
personal notions of any group or 
groups. Conformance with standards 
and concurrence with certain public 
controls, in the instance of the non- 
public schools, is, therefore, voluntary 
in the sense that their schools are vol- 
untary. 


_Nonpublic Schools Should Be 
Nonpublic 


The nonpublic school should and 
must remain entirely nonpublic in 
character. These schools are estab- 
lished to promote or achieve a specific 
and limited purpose or end, unrelated 
to the generally accepted objectives of 
education. Their educational func- 
tions are already being performed 
completely and adequately. 

The nonpublic school invariably 
embraces elements in its program 
which are definitely unacceptable to 
‘many parents and which may be defi- 
nitely disapproved by them. Even tho 
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the educational program of the non- 
public school may mect state standards 
satisfactorily, the educational activi- 
ties per se cannot be and are not di- 
vorced from the other factors, as re- 
ligion, which prompted the establish- 
ment of a separate school. 

One Roman Catholic official re- 
ferred to “their religion and the edu- 
cation which is an integral part 
thereof.” ** The same individual also 
stated in a letter to United States Sen- 
ator Thomas in 1943 that “the Cath- 
olic position is one of opposition to 
any measure for federal aid to educa- 
tion that would: [1] interfere with lo- 
cal control of the purposes and proc- 
esses of education, and [2] fail to make 
mandatory the inclusion of Catholic 
schools in its benefits.”” He also averred 
that “their freedom of religion and 
conscience is interfered with” to the 
extent that all citizens, including 
Catholics, are taxed to support gen- 
eral public nonsectarian education. 

It would seem, however, that the 
real interference with the freedoms 
euaranteed under the Constitution 
and by historical precedent, would be 
provoked by taxing all citizens to sup- 
port, directly or indirectly, any sys- 
tem of “education which is an integral 
part’ of one religious sect. 

“Chief purpose of a church school, 
whether Catholic or Lutheran, is to 
train good Catholics or good Luther- 
ans. A church school thus serves the 
purpose of establishing and propagat- 
ing a particular faith. This is not to 
say that the teaching of secular sub- 
jects in church schools differs largely 
from that in public schools. The rea- 
son for a church school is to bring 
children under the total influence of 
a particular religion. That influence 
is at work all of the time, even in the 
teaching of secular subjects. 

“Hence, church schools are, first and 
last, instruments for the establishment 
and propagation of a specific religion, 
and federal aid to such schools must 
be construed as an aid to the estab- 
lishment and propagation of a par- 
ticular brand of creed... .”™7 


Freedom of Education 


In a democratic society, with a sys- 
tem of government and historical tra- 
ditions like the United States, the 
state, as a political entity, must main- 
tain a detachment and impersonal in- 
terest in the needs and wishes of its 
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Shakespeare and Everyday Expression 


Tue highschool teacher of English 
will often hear, “Why do we have to 
study Shakespeare?” If making: fay- 
ther comment, the student might 
add, “It’s all Greek to me,” and, 
without knowing it, that student 
would be quoting from Julius 
Caesar. Our debt to Shakespeare, 
reflected only by our everyday con- 
versation, is practically without any 
limit. 

For titles of their books, many, au- 
thors have taken lines from the 
works of the bard. We are probably 
all familiar, more or less, with 
Knight's This Above All, Fowler's 
Good Night, Sweet Prince, Stein- 
beck’s The Moon Is Down, and Wil- 
liams’ Leave Her to Heaven. There 
are countless other examples that 
could be cited, but one need not go 
to the bookshelf to find quotations 
from plays by Shakespeare. We hear 
quotations from him everyday. For 
example: 

How many housewives have said, 
He has eaten me out of house and 
home? How many of these people 


citizens. At the same time, it must pro- 
vide wide latitude and freedom for all 
its constituent organic bodies and 
their members to indulge their par- 
ticular and manifold beliefs and ac- 
tivities, as long as they do not conflict 
with other citizens and with the con- 
stitutions and statutes of the state. 

Nonpublic schools may be freely es- 
tablished and maintained, subject 
however, to constitutional and statu- 
tory controls, since education is a 
function of the state. If “church 
schools are instruments for the estab- 
lishment and propagation of a spe- 
cific religion,” and if religion and edu- 
cation are integral parts one of the 
other in these schools, then no federal 
or state monies should be allocated 
to them if we are to maintain our 
traditional ‘“‘wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.” 


1 Justice Rutledge, dissent in Everson v. 
Board of Education of the Township of 
Ewing, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). 

2 Justice Black, majority opinion, ibid. 

3’ The Constitution of the United States, 
Amendment X. 

4Paul Monroe, Founding of the American 


know they are quoting from 2 Henry 
IV? 

Hamlet has added many expres- 
sions to our speech. Nearly everyone 
is familiar with primrose path, flam- 
ing youth, in my mind’s eye, it smells 
to heaven, there’s the rub, dog will 
have his day, something is rotten in 
the state of Denmark, and other ex- 
pressions which could almost be con- 
sidered trite due to their overuse. 
Still the student complains that 
the bard is only for the intellectual. 

Othello has given us pomp and 
circumstance, and the green-eyed 
monster that has described jealousy 
for years. It has also given us / will 
wear my heart upon my sleeve and 
foregone conclusion. 

Other common expressions found 
in Shakespeare are: merry as the day 
is long, a sorry sight, elbow room, 
every inch a king, single blessedness, 
as good luck would have it, throw 
cold water on it, play fast and loose, 
out of the question. ... 

—WILBUR WILLEY, teacher, Tilton, 
New Hampshire. 


Public School System. 1940. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Vol. I, p.194. 

5 State of Minnesota v. Hitchcock, 185 US. 
373 (1902) . 

6 Piercesv. Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 268 U.S. 510 
(¥O25) . 

7 Vissar v. Nooksack Valley School District 
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Olympia, Washington. Vol. 133, No. 12, p.675- 
88. 

8 State of Indiana ex rel Anderson v. Brand, 
$03 U.S. 95 (1938). 

9 James Buchanan, Works, I, p.374. 

10 “Calvin Coolidge, Nominee for Vicepres- 
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11 Andrew Carnegie, Triumphant Democ- 
racy. 1933. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. p.15-16. 

12 John Adams, Works, VI, p.168. Charles 
Francis Adams, ed. Boston, 1851. 

12 U.S. Grant, address delivered at Des 
Moines, Iowa, September 29, 1875, before the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. Journal 
of Education, June 4, 1885, p.358. 

14 Merle Curti, The Growth of American 
Thought. 1945. Harper Brothers, New York. 
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tion, Washington, D. C., p.111. 

17 Rev. Gerhardt Mahler, editor, St. Louis 
Lutheran in “Letters from the People,” St. 
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Making a difference in 


[TIZENSHI 


Bridging the “lost years” between school- 


leaving and voting-age is one of the many 


concerns of the NEA Citizenship Committee. 


EVAN E. EVANS 


ryue mother of 10 children sat down 

Tin her rocking chair after breakfast 
to decide which of her many tasks she 
would try first. She observed, “It 
doesn’t make a lot of difference when 
I start or what I do first, because I 
will never get thru anyhow.” 

The NEA Citizenship Committee 
could well take this attitude, because 
in the field of citizenship there are so 
many things to be done, and so many 
directions to go, an individual or even 
a committee could get dizzy trying to 
decide in which direction 
move next. 

The Citizenship Committee has se- 
lected some major activities, 
them 


it should 


among 
the Citizenship Conferences, 
which have been organized with the 
cooperation of the Department of Jus- 
tice; the printing of a number of bul- 
letins and pamphlets in the field of 
citizenship and patriotic observances; 
and promotion of the observance of 
“Tt Am an American Day.” 

It also provides a_ clearinghouse 
where the publications of all the or- 
ganizations and agencies which are 
interested in citizenship may _ be 
gathered for exhibit purposes. Com- 
mittees working in the citizenship 
field may examine this material to see 
what has already been done. Even- 
tually, analyses of these publications 
may be made and bibliographies pre- 
pared indicating their content and 
availability. 





Mr. Evans is superintendent of schools in 
Winfield, Kansas, and chairman of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee. 
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Teaching of Citizenship 


Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on democratic practices in the school. 
More time is being given to citizen- 
ship units and to learning about good 
citizenship-teaching technics. 

School libraries give considerable 
space to current literature which stim- 
ulates thinking about social, economic, 
and political problems. Most school 
librarians secure materials which will 
be used as a part of the regular work 
of social science, English, and other 
classes. In many classes, particularly 
on the secondary-school level, not less 
than one full period a week is devoted 
to a careful study of this current liter- 
ature. 


Maintaining Good Citizenship 


But this background of study and 
reading about citizenship problems 
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Our government, which gives to 
bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its pro- 
tection should demean_ them- 
selves as good citizens. 
—George Washington 
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can be lost in the period after the 
student has left school and before he 
reaches voting age. 

What can we do to bridge this 
gap? We can encourage public dis- 
cussion groups, town-ha!l meetings, 
and organization of forums where 


these people can continue the discus- 


sions and studies which they began 
during their years of formal education. 

One of the practices that has been 
followed in some schools to re-inspire 
good citizenship is that of formal rec- 
ognition of the attainment of the 
voting age. This can be done with a 
communitywide recognition of “I Am 
an American Day.” This day has been 
set aside by Congress as the third 
Sunday in May each year. Patriotic 
organizations, district judges, and 
others cooperate with the schools in 
this observance. 


A Personal Letter 


Some patriotic groups and some 
school administrators recognize the 
attainment of -the voting age with a 
personal letter directed to the student. 
Imagine what a feeling of pride a 
young person feels on the birthday at 
which he reaches voting age when 
he receives a letter like the following 
one: 


My Dear John: 

I want to be among the first to con- 
gratulate you upon arriving at this 
very important birthday. We talk a 
great deal in America about the priv- 
ileges of democracy. You have en- 
joyed many of those privileges, and 
vou will remember that many’ times 
in school as we talked about the priv- 
ileges of citizenship, you yourself, as 
well as your teachers, remarked that 
responsibilities are great where privi- 
leges are real. 

Now, having reached your 2!]st 
birthday, you have full citizenship re- 
sponsibility. I remember, particularly, 
the many responsibilities you assumed 
as a member of the student council. 
You will now be assuming those same 
responsibilities in the democratic life 
of our community and of our country. 

Congratulations again, and very 
best wishes. 

(Signed by the highschool principal) 


Note that this is definitely a per- 
sonal letter. While all of the letter: 
might be similar in content, each let- 
ter should include a paragraph which 
marks it as being expressly and per- 
sonally from the writer to the re- 
cipient. 

Such a practice could not but en- 
courage a resolution on the part of 
many young citizens to find and as- 
sume the responsibilities that go along 
with the precious privileges of citizen- 


ship. 
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WENTY-EIGHT words have made a 
T difference in the lives of every 
American citizen. They were written 
by Susan B. Anthony in 1878, adopted 
by the Congress of the United States 
as the 19th amendment in 1919, rati- 
fied by 36 states, and proclaimed as a 
part of the Constitution in 1920. They 
are: 


“The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account 
of sex.” 


The 19th amendment enfranchised 
American women and gave them po- 
litical equality. It was another mile- 
stone in the struggle of the centuries 
for human freedom. It added another 
chapter in the story of our own pur- 
suit of “liberty and justice for all.” 
Certainly it strengthened our hands 
in helping to draft the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Over 70 years had gone into the 
crusade to win the ballot for women. 
The hardwon victory is a monument 
in statute to Susan B. Anthony whose 
name is synonymous with the cause. 
Others of the Gideon band were Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 

If one of the earmarks of the prog- 
ress of civilization is the status ac- 
corded women, the name of Susan B. 
\nthony is entitled to more than hon- 
orable mention on the pages of our 
own history as a free nation. Recogni- 
tion of her as one of the great national 
builders is increasing. Her birthday 
on February 15 is observed by law in 
several states. 

Little is recorded of Susan’s early 
childhood days. Her Quaker home was 
the center for neighborhood discus- 





Mrs. Weitz is the former editor of The Club 
Woman, which is the official magazine of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Praise for a 
Valiant Soul 


sion and one of the 
rooms served as a 
school. She became 
a teacher at 15 and 
continued in_ that 
work for 15 years, 
little knowing that 
her great career had 
already begun. 
Early in life, she 
started to investigate 
situations 
seemed entirely out 
of balance. Women 
had no property 
rights. Women 
teachers were paid 
only one-fourth as 
much as men teach- 
ers. Women were 
not allowed to pay 
dues to their educa- 
tional association or 
participate in the 


discussions. She 
asked for the fléor 
at a teachers con- 


vention in*1853 and 

stood bravely for a half hour while 
the men argued her right to be heard. 
This incident is in sharp contrast to 
the NEA annual Representative As- 
sembly which is presided over every 
other year by a woman educator. 

She left the classroom under the 
burning desire to correct the current 
political inequalities between men 
and women. She had to work the hard 
way without the excitement of high- 
powered campaign methods. No brass- 
bands, caravans, radio, airplanes, 
movies, newspapers, skywriting, or ad- 
vertising glamorized her efforts. 

She had to contend with tradition 
and unreceptive audiences, ridicule 
and abuse, lack of funds and organ- 
ization. She was faced with the task of 
coordinating the efforts of women who 
were inexperienced in working to- 
gether in a common cause. 

She fought a great fight. While the 
brickbats turned to roses in the eve- 


which * \ 

















Standing before the painting of Susan B. Anthony in the 
Smithsonian Institution is Jeannine Robertson of Washington, 
D.C. She symbolizes modern youth's debt to Miss Anthony. 


To women of today, struggling to achieve 
political recognition; to succeed in business 
and the professions; to wipe out discrim- 
inations in employment, wages, and oppor- 
tunities—her words come clear and true 


across the years: “Failure is impossible.” 
—From Pioneer American Educators, $1. NEA, 


ALICE C. WEITZ 


ning of her life, she did not live to 
see the victory which her work had 
made inevitable. ‘That came 14 years 
later, in 1920. 

She attained renown as a teacher, 
assisted in forming a temperance so- 
ciety, became a leader in the anti- 
slavery movement, pioneered coeduca- 
tion, and secured enactment of law 
giving women full possession of their 
earnings and guardianship of then 
children. 

Who can 
worth of such a 


adequately assess the 
life? Praise for he 
valiant achievements is not enough. 
Her birthday this year may well serve 
as an occasion in which American citi- 
zens check-up on their individual loy- 
alty and devotion to the fundamental 
ideals of our democracy and resolve 
to be more faithful in matching privi- 
leges with responsibilities. 
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: rivalry between Jane and Sue 


the infatuation of Bob for 
. the bashfulness of John be- 
a teacher 


Mary 
fore the antagonism of 
Harry toward girls... Shirley's feeling 
of inferiority y her 
. John’s disdain for the 
“slowness” of the rest of the class. 


You, a a 


and rejection by 
classmates . 


classroom teacher, are 
probably aware of the interplay ol 
personalities in your classroom. How- 
ever, the full effect of the interaction 
between individuals is not always ob- 
vious and observable. 

Chis makes it difficult to know the 
influences which underlie classroom 
Occasionally, you will be 
perplexed about some erratic and un- 


explainable action by a child. 


behavior. 


Take the case of Albert, for ex- 
ample. Some undetectable cause 
seemed to be affecting his usual 


His attention 
fluctuated. He was absorbed and pre- 


dependable conduct. 


occupied at times, pugnacious and re- 
sentful at other times. Eventually, his 
school work deteriorated, and an out- 


and-out break occurred. Time dis- 
closed that the cause of Albert’s dis- 
turbance was entirely outside the 


school but aggravated by contacts 
within the classroom. This was not an 
unusual classroom case. 

In this situation, the interpersonal 
relationship factor was traceable to 





Well-known as a writer and speaker in the 
field of child growth and development, Dr. 
Baxter is director of education in human re- 
lations, Oakland Public Schools, California. 
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specific events in time and place. But 
there are always complex and _ inter- 
twining interpersonal relationships in 
every classroom which are less de- 
finable but which nevertheless have a 
continuing influence upon the class. 

These relationships are often more 
demanding of pupil attention than is 
the school work. One sociologist has 
spoken of these relationships as 
“chains of social influence.” In reality, 
they are like chains in the influence 
which they exert upon behavior and 
upon learning. 

As L. Thomas Hopkins has said: 
“To understand the atmosphere for 
learning of a pupil, one must know 
the composition of the group, the in- 
fluence of the teacher, the activities 
engaged in, the real pupil himself, and 
the psychological effect of the total in- 
teraction of these conditions upon the 
pupil’s developing maturity.” 

This statement implies the com- 
plexity of unraveling the several prin- 
cipal components of the classroom 
atmosphere: [1] the students and their 
individual sensitivities, [2] you and 
your individual personality, and [3] 
the classroom tasks which are the 
mediums thru which interacting per- 
sons in the classroom are brought into 
physical contact. All three elements 
are involved in learning. 


Children’s Reactions 


Every maturing child’s feelings 
about himself in relation to others 


are important in the determination 


Interpersonal relation- 
ships should be under- 
stood and strengthened 


in the classroom, says 


BERNICE BAXTER 


(rettin® Alon 


of his attitudes toward any given situa- 
tion involving others. The outward 
responses of the child in each relation- 
ship will have to be analyzed with 
insight and with great care. 

His behavior toward others reveals 
his own personal needs, which require 
fulfillment. This should indicate the 
kind of adjustment the child is mak- 
ing between his own private psycho- 
logical world and those who to him 
represent society. These reactions are 
far more than passing whims. 

Unless you accept these behavior 
indices which are revealed thru _per- 
sonal relationships as gauges by which 
to guide, counsel, and to teach, you 
fail to meet the child at his point of 
need and potential growth. When chil- 
dren forthrightly and honestly show 
that which “makes a difference” to 
them, the clues to teaching are open 
to view. These are the leads which you 
should heed and use. 

‘The mental health of a child is 
affected by the understanding which 
adults have of his need for status and 
approval. Interacting relationships 
within your classroom can be guided 
so that they give the support and satis- 
faction needed by children. 

This requires an alertness to each 
child’s current feelings about the hap- 
penings not only within the classroom 
but also in his own larger social en- 
vironment. Each child’s behavior will 
be his individual attempt to reconcile 
his own needs for recognition with 
those of others. 
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Children enter school impressed by 
their intra-family experiences. They 
reflect the attitudes and reactions of 
their parents and friends. 

Into the classroom are injected not 
only children’s own immediate person- 
ality needs but the social cleavages 
and cultural differences of their par- 
ents. These, too, cause them to relate 
themselves differently to some fellow 


ogether 


students than to others. These rela- 
tionships are a rich source from which 
to select ways of teaching basic tenets 
of democracy to children whose back- 
grounds are widely different. 


You and Your Personality 

Your own personality has an influ- 
ence upon students, individually and 
collectively. You exemplify the be- 
havior you would teach and contrib- 
ute directly to either the relaxed and 
confidence-inspiring classroom atmos- 
phere or to tenseness and subsequent 
personal antagonisms 
students. 


among your 

By bolstering the insecure student 
and by reinforcing positive behavior 
with encouragement and support, you 
can exert a constant pressure upon the 
interacting personalities in the class- 
room. 

The social climate for learning in 
the classroom will depend largely up- 
on your skill in utilizing the personal 
drives and motivations which dom- 
inate students’ reactions. By combin- 
ing harmonious elements, resistances 
and frustrations may be avoided. 

Your own personality may be the 
ingredient which, when occasion de- 
mands, smooths troubled waters and 
stabilizes the relations between stu- 
dents. Equipped with full knowledge 
of the sensitivities and emotional 
needs of those who are learning to 
work together, you may prevent over- 
taxing demands upon individuals. 
Thru your influence upon students, 
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your classroom atmosphere often is 
freed of tensions and disturbances 
which otherwise would impede prog- 
ress. 

When you plan with students, you 
tend to stimulate responsiveness and 
interest and to give students a feeling 
of responsibility and status. Such feel- 
ing is conducive to learning. 

Like more and more teachers, you 
may be making use of democratic pro- 
cedures and technics of group develop- 
ment in the classroom. If so, you are 
probably directing attention to the 
human-relationship influences in the 
conduct of everyday affairs. 

By being made aware of the causes 
of behavior, highschool students are 
becoming increasingly sensitized to the 
interpersonal relations in their own 
group activities. Socio-drama methods 
are helping students to sense the feel- 
ings of other persons and to form the 
habit of considering how another 
would feel. 

This spirit of empathy, which is 
crucial to democratic living, is devel- 
oped thru placing oneself in the role 
of another. Role-playing is an aid to 
better relations between individuals. 

Classroom planning which furthers 
responsible citizenship depends upon 
your artistry in enlisting the ego-in- 
volvement of students of varying abil- 
ities and interests in common projects. 


Classroom Tasks 

Set up tasks or goals in your class- 
room which stir responsiveness. Then, 
build upon these in guiding classroom 
activities. Learning will be facilitated 
and made more pleasant. Again, the 
personal and human factor is made to 
contribute positively to desirable re- 
sponse. 

A positive feeling toward the task 
to be done is an asset in learning 
which is more conducive to lasting 
results than means which overlook the 
student’s attitude. 

Children in the earliest school years 
should have opportunities to learn 
thru experience that individuals 
achieve more when they work together 
cooperatively. The technics thru which 
individuals pool and combine their 
thinking should be taught at each 
maturity level thru appropriate and 
specific classroom tasks and school ac- 
tivities. If children are to know the 
principles of democracy, carefully 
evaluated opportunities must be given 


for them to study group-development 
technics. 

Children and youth need the self 
and group discipline that are inherent 
in tasks involving themselves and 
other persons. Thru the interpersonal 
relationships of such groups are de- 
veloped the social standards and 
moral-ethical restraints that, only the 
socialized group can exact. Peer groups 
will provide, thru  selfimposition, 
limits which adults could not dictate. 

Free and easy communication be- 
tween individuals is a much needed 
asset in good relations. Every child 
and growing youth should have assist- 
ance in expressing himself so that he 
can communicate with other persons. 
As he finds it possible to communicate 
with integrity, he grows in his ability 
to understand others. 

One of the school’s basic responsi- 
bilities is to increase each child’s social 
literacy so that he can communicate 
his feelings and thoughts to others 
without limiting frustrations, His per- 
sonal relations will be facilitated and 
made more satisfying if he has com- 
munication skills at hand. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Like all other aspects of education, 
the time factor plays an important 
part in the development of under- 
standing among individuals. The 
greater the tensions and the wider the 
differences in social experience, the 
more time will be required for adjust- 
ment to these differences. 

With all that you try to achieve 
under thé limitation of time, and with 
the handicap of crowded classes, inter- 
personal relations may not always have 
their share of attention and planning. 
This is unfortunate, for the returns 
of good personal relationships in the 
classroom are so rich in their influence 
upon learning that you should never 
have to relegate them to a place ol 
secondary importance. 

The problems of our society today 
demand for their solution people who 
can work together harmoniously and 
with satisfying results to all concerned. 

It is timely and essential, therefore, 
for you to give direct and positive 
guidance to the development of hu- 
man relations as part of regular class- 
room teaching. Our schools must de- 
velop in students an appreciation of 
those skills which will help the coming 
generations to live together peaceably. 
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CHOOL buildings, by 


and large, 
have not kept pace with changes 

in curriculum and method or in com- 
munity needs in the past few decades. 
Plant construction has followed a 
fairly rigid pattern in most cases— 
designed for a static curriculum, tra- 
ditional classroom methods, and a 
limited, fixed day-time usage of a reg- 
ulation nine- or 10-month school year. 
Problems of safety, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and sanitation were 
solved new laws and 
regulations, but little attention was 
given to the educational process itself. 
However, faith in the capacities of 
human intelligence, professional train- 
ing, and the power of pooled and co- 
operative experience is rapidly sub- 


to conform to 


Mr. Chastain is district superintendent, 
Placer Union Highschool and College, Au- 
burn, California. He was formerly president 
of Placer College and president of the North- 
ern California Junior College Association. 
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stituting “sharing” for “willing” and 
the pronouns “we and ours” tor “I 
and mine” in the management of 
schools. 

Teacher and administrative groups 
are planning faculty meetings, devel- 
oping school regulations, and discuss- 
ing salary schedules. They are also 
actually attacking problems of the 
budget, selection, evaluation, and dis- 
charge of teachers, selection of the 
local administrator, and the planning 
of future school buildings. 

School building programs demand 
a distribution of effort and a utiliza- 
tion of the teaching staff not for the 
purpose of promoting democracy for 
democracy’s sake in the school system 
but in order to do a job of building- 
planning and construction that is 
closer to the actual teaching process. 
Teacher opinion on buildings brings 
into sharp focus many school and 
classroom situations for which build- 


With his practical knowledge of what school 


jTENDENT 


PRINCIPA 


‘that 


In building anew school 


facilities are needed, the teacher can contribute 


much to the planning of a new school building. 


ings should make adequate provision. 
With growing [frequency in recent 
years, administrators and_ teachers 
have been asked to assist in planning 
buildings. As Charles Wesley Bursch 
points out, “The good school employe 
was the one who uncomplainingly 
found a way to get along with the 
facilities provided.” We realize now 
the teacher should not be ad- 
justed to the building but the build- 
ing adjusted to the work to be done. 
The gap between the educationally 
functional schoolhouse and what is ac- 
tually provided must be bridged. It 
can be done by bringing into the plan- 
ning those who know—teachers, custo- 
dians, pupils, community leaders, ad- 
ministrators, and expert consultants. 
Teachers, especially, are intimately 
aware of existing shortcomings; many 
are aware of possibilities for improve- 
ment. 
Teachers are professional people 
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with intelligence, a background of 
general understanding of the educa- 
tional process, professional training, 
including child and educational psy- 
chology. They know how and under 
what conditions children learn best. 
The architect should consider the 
teacher as one ol most potent 
clients! 


his 


The 


Teachers are well-prepared to give 


Teacher's Contribution 


valuable advice on such problems as 
the following: 


[1] Furnishings of rooms [display 
cases and bookshelves, for example}. 

[2] Arrangement of rooms. 

{3] Provision for corkboards, muse- 
um displays, and aquariums. 

[4] Outdoor instructional areas. 

[5] Special plumbing fixtures, in- 
cluding lavatories and drinking foun- 
tains near each room. 

[6] Activity programs that require 
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the use of special building facilities. 

[7] Testing and conference rooms. 

[8] Number and placement of elec- 
trical outlets. 

[9] Color schemes—based on expo- 
sures and the use for which the room 
is intended. [The psychological effect 
of colors used on the walls is an im- 
portant consideration. Colors that are 
cheerful but not brilliant or inconsis- 
tent in tone should be used. | 

[10] Facilities for public use. 

[11] Relationship of units. 

[12] Special heating needs [warm 
floors for primary grades]. 

[13] Lighting requirements [deter- 
mined by type of work]. 

[14] Sound and noise area control. 

[15] Areas needing special super- 
vision. 

[16] Traffic problems. 

[17] Special materials to be used. 

[18] Age, grade, sex, and number of 
children to be served. 

[19] Teacher - pupil relationships 
[which require special facilities]. 

(20] Instructional procedures. 

[21] Educational philosophy, with 
the curriculum which implements it. 

[22] Workroom and restroom space. 

[23] Supply storage space. 

One group of secondary teachers, 
for example, recommended hooks or 
eyelets for a gymnasium in order to 
string wires for dance decorations, a 
practical detail for a new building. 

Taking the teacher into the build- 
ing picture results in a more searching 
analysis of needs, better evaluated 
judgments, sharper thinking, and a 
heightened morale on the part of the 
contributing teacher. 


Using the Staff 
School districts have used varied 
methods in obtaining staff participa- 





Readers of this article may also be 
interested in the twenty-seventh 
yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
American School Buildings. 1949. 
$4. Order from the NEA. 





tion in plant planning. However, re- 
sponsibility for the organization usu- 
ally lies with the superintendent or 
chief administrative officer. A formal 
committee with specific duties is estab- 
lished whose first objective is to create 
in written form a complete set of edu- 
cational specifications. 

Teachers, janitors, engineers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and coordi- 
nators are called in to aid in formulat- 








ing functional plans within their own 
special areas of competency. New units 
in other districts are visited and con- 
ferences held with those using the new 
facilities. It is surprising how many 
deficiencies show up in new buildings 
almost from the moment they are put 
into use. 

Ample time should be given such 
building committees so they may re- 
view the recent literature in the field. 
Study by staff members should lead to 
written proposals for the architect. 
Suggested arrangements may be shown 
by sketches. Thoro discussion, espe- 
cially of debatable suggestions, must 
occur with expert consultant advice 
on hand at intervals, 

It is only when the complete educa- 
tional specifications have been devel- 
oped that the problem should be sub- 
mitted to the architect. Even then, 
there will probably be a continuous 
interchange of ideas when the archi- 
tect meets with the planning group, 
especially if he sees no solution to cer- 
tain educational requirements and it 
becomes evident that compromises 
must made. Under no circum- 
stances should the architect be per- 
mitted to disregard or arbitrarily 
change schemes which the planning 
group has decided are necessary for an 
educationally functional structure. 

In several places, notably Berkeley, 
California, model rooms have been 
erected and used experimentally to 
try out new or unorthodox plans. 


be 


The Democratic Process 

If the teachers are to render the 
service of assisting in making decisions 
concerning new buildings, they must 
prepare themselves in the processes of 
democratic give and take and the re- 
lationships of their particular  seg- 
ments to the whole field of education 
in achieving the goals of democracy. 
They must give more attention to the 
relationship between school efficiency 
and the plant and equipment and 
should study and discuss the planning 
of buildings to suit the needs of vari- 
ous types of instruction. 

In this article, we have emphasized 
the importance of the teacher in the 
planning of a new building. But we 
have not meant to minimize the value 
of the architect and other members ol 
the team. Only when every member of 
the group makes his contribution can 
the best schoolhouses be built. 
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AND, oil, forests, water, clay, cli- 
L mate, people, and many more re- 
sources are abundant in the south- 
eastern states; yet this area has been 
called the nation’s number-one eco- 
nomic problem. 


The only resource that can change 
that situation is its people. The people 
have as much capacity, as much ener- 
gy, as much ambition as Americans 
anywhere. But like other resources of 
the region, too many are being pro- 
cessed thru various stages of refine- 
ment outside the region. The social 
and economic benefits that accrue to 
the processors are denied the region 
that has all needed resources except 
the capital for machinery and the edu- 
cation for “know-how.” 


The Problem 


Only five percent of the Ph.D. de- 
grees awarded in recent years have 
been awarded by universities in the 
South, Southern youth has had to go to 
other sections of the country to attend 
institutions offering courses on the 
Ph.D. level. Not only were southern 
young people handicapped but the 
loss to the region is beyond measure. 
‘The number of trained leaders is less 
because fewer can make the sacrifice 
necessary to attend a professional or 
graduate school out of the region and 
because many of ‘those who do leave 
are placed in positions in the geo- 
graphical area near the institution. 
Often, the research work undertaken 
by the graduate student is related 
more directly with problems that con- 
cern the area immediately served by 
the institution, 

Because of the lack of laboratory 
and teaching facilities at the graduate 
levels, too many southern institutions 
fail to qualify for research grants from 
the federal government and _ private 
sources. Estimates place the research 
grants made in the South by the armed 
services during the war at around five 
percent of a total of $400,000,000. 

lhe general situation is the same in 
each of the southern states. The costs 
of developing within each state medi- 
cal schools, veterinary medical schools, 
dental schools, and research bureaus 
of many kinds to meet the known and 
understood needs are prohibitive. The 
problem is more apparent in the 
southern region than in any other be- 
cause of the limited sources of rev- 
enue. 
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Higher Education 
in the South 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW REGIONAL PROGRAM 


Southern regional studies over the 
past 20 years have brought to light 
many pertinent facts which are becom- 
ing known by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people. Income in the South has 
increased at a more rapid rate since 
1929 than in the rest of the nation. In 
1929, per-capita income in the South 
was two-fifths of the per-capita income 
of the rest of the country, but by 1947 
it was almost two-thirds that of the 
rest of the nation. Industrial develop- 
ment is growing rapidly thruout the 
southern region and is thus bringing 
about a healthier economic balance 
with agriculture, 

While this region has relatively low 
per-capita income, it ranks high in rel- 
ative effort to provide educational op- 
portunities for its children. It has 
pioneered in public-health services. 

The problem is how to prepare the 
leadership, develop the skills, and un- 
dertake the research which will enable 
the South to make the most of its 
resources and opportunities. 

The people of each state were aware 
of the problem and were demanding 
action by their state officials. The state 
officials were plagued by the demand 
yet felt hesitant or unable to meet it 
because of the high cost involved. 


Program of Regional Cooperation 


The Conference of Southern Gov- 
ernors, meeting at Asheville, North 
Carolina, in October of 1947, decided 
to create an extensive program of re- 
gional cooperation in education, Sim- 
ilar programs are being studied now 
by New England and the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

The primary purpose of the regional 
program is the development, thru edu- 
cation, of the leadership necessary to 
take full advantage of the available 
resources and those which can be made 
available so as to contribute the maxi- 
mum to the wellbeing of the people of 
the region as well as of the nation; or, 
to put it another way, “‘to assist states 


and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education in thei 
efforts to advance knowledge and im- 
prove the social and economic level of 
the southern region.” 

One of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the program is its flexibility. 
An agency has been created to increase 
and improve the educational resources 
of the region and to make them avail- 
able to more people of the region re- 
gardless of state boundaries. Both pub- 
lic and private institutions within the 
states are included. 

Also, it makes possible a combina- 
tion of the resources of the entire re- 
gion looking toward the development 
of stronger schools within the states, 

Seven public and seven private in- 
stitutions in eight states are participat- 
ing in the contract-for-service phase of 
the program covering the three fields 
provided for at present—medicine, 
dentistry, and veterinary medicine. 

The development of the machinery 
to implement the idea the governors 
had in mind at the Asheville meeting 
is an interesting illustration of how 
democratic processes and group think- 
ing contribute to social improvement. 

At the 1947 meeting, the governors 
agreed that their purpose was to pro- 
vide “either within the several states 
or without...adequate facilities for 
higher education for both whites and 
Negroes. .” The governors signed 
the compact early in 1948 and agreed 
to submit it to their legislatures. 


The Regional Council for Education 

To carry on the program while the 
compact was being submitted to the 
legislative bodies of the several states, 
the Regional Council for Education 
was incorporated, a staff was selected, 
and offices were opened in September 
of 1948 in Atlanta. The council in- 
cluded the governor and two repre- 
sentatives from each of the 14 states; 
legislatures of two of the 14—Texas 
and West Virginia—have not approved 
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the program. This number of council 
representatives was increased later to 
three members from each state in 
order to enable the appointment of a 
Negro representative from each state. 

It was this council upon recom- 
mendations of special commissions 
and the staff which determined that 
the most serious needs were increased 
facilities in medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine. It also developed 
a basis for “‘contracts-for-services” be- 
tween the various institutions. 

When the governors met in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in December of 1948 
and approved the work of the Re- 
gional Council, the program had al- 
ready become big business. The con- 
tracts for services that had _ been 
worked out with the various institu- 
tions called for an appropriation of 
$1,736,000 from the various states 
buying the educational services. 


The Board of Control 


The compact submitted to the legis- 
latures provided for the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education 
and, with the formal approval of the 
first 10 states, that body superseded the 
Regional Council officially thru action 
taken at Daytona Beach last June. 

Representation on the Board of 
Control is substantially the same as 
that which previously existed on the 
council, The regional headquarters 
acts as agent in making arrangements 
between a state and an institution in 
another state of the region. 

A state pays $1500 per year per 
student for medical and dental train- 
ing, $1000 per year per student who 
receives training in veterinary medi- 
cine. If it is a state-supported institu- 
tion, the out-of-state fee is waived in- 
sofar as the student is concerned. The 
institution, for all intents and pur- 
poses, becomes a _ publicly-supported 
institution of the student’s own state. 

The region is now contracting for 
educational services from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, the University 
of Georgia, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and Tuske- 
gee Institute in veterinary medicine; 
from Duke, Emory University, Louisi- 
ana State, Meharry Medical College, 
Tennessee, Tulane, and Vanderbilt in 


Dr. Williams is chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi. He was formerly president of 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
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medical education; and from Emory, 
Loyola of Louisiana, Maryland, Me- 
harry, Tennessee, and the Medical 
College of Virginia in. dental educa- 
tion. Over 385 students are enrolled in 
these institutions under the regional- 
contract plan, 


How the Program Works in Practice 


The Board of Control, thru all of 
the assistance at its command, deter- 
mines the regional educational needs, 
the needs of each state, and locates the 
resources that can be used in meeting 


JOHN DAVIS WILLIAMS 
tt. 


States taking part in the 
program: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Maryland. 
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those needs. The board has no plans at 
present for establishing new regional 
schools; it is operating to strengthen 
institutions already established. 

As has been stated, medicine, den- 
tistry, and veterinary medicine were 
recognized as urgent needs at the time 
of organization. Some states purchase 
by contract one educational service 
from a designated regional institution; 
others purchase all three. 

Mississippi will be used as an ex- 
ample because it is purchasing services 
in designated regional institutions for 
all three fields. Each state has its own 
particular machinery for determin- 
ing its own needs in numbers of doc- 
tors in these three fields. The Board of 
Trustees of Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Mississippi has been des- 
ignated by the enabling act of the leg- 
islature as the state agency to deter- 
mine the need and represent the state 
in determining who may apply for 
the vacancies purchased thru the re- 
gional headquarters. 

The regional institutions always re- 
serve the right to determine who 
among the applicants may be ad- 
mitted, Mississippi is now contracting 
for services as follows: Auburn, nine 
veterinary medical; Emory University, 
two medical, five dental; Louisiana 
State, four medical; Maryland, one 
dental; Meharry, nine medical; Ten- 


nessee, 20 medical; ‘Tulane, two med- 
ical; ‘Tuskegee Institute, quota un- 
filled for four students in veterinary 
medicine. With the exception of Me- 
harry Medical College, most of the 
medical contracts are for third-year 
training, since Mississippi has a two- 
year school of medicine. 

The board of trustees requests from 
the legislature the amount of money 
necessary to cover the contract costs. 
The funds are paid to the regional 
office of the Board of Control, which 
acts as a Clearinghouse and as the nego- 
liating agent for the institutions that 
have educational services to sell and 
for states wanting to buy services. 

While quotas are assigned to each 
state according to its peculiar need, 
should a state not be able to use its 
quota, the unused portion is offered 
another state. 

Such adjustments are not a serious 
consideration. However, the commit- 
ments that an institution may have 
made in anticipation of full quotas 
are protected thru the regional office. 

The Board of Control has adopted 
the plan of establishing a commission 
to study the feasibility of adding a new 
area of service when there appears to 
be sufficient need and demand for it. 
Three such commissions are now at 
work: a commission on development 
of graduate studies, one on social wel- 
fare work, and another on forestry. 


Other Plans 

Besides the ‘“‘contracts-for-services,” 
other methods of regional cooperation 
are being considered. Among them are 
joint research projects where the men 
and laboratories of several institutions 
are pooled for work on common pro}- 
ects; outstanding specialists may serve 
on the faculties of several institutions; 
students may move from one school to 
another to have the benefit of highly 
specialized work yet have it integrated 
into a wellbalanced program not 
available in any one institution. 


An Important Experiment 

This is a new development for edu- 
cation. Industry learned the value of 
such planning and cooperation dec- 
ades ago. It will be interesting to 
watch this newest educational under- 
taking to see what progress can be 
made in improving the quality of liv- 
ing in an entire region thru a careful- 
ly planned educational program. 
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A Dismissal in Sebring, Florida 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1949, the school 
O trustees of Highlands County, 
Florida, decided not to renominate 
Mitchell Ferguson, who had served as 
supervising principal of the Sebring 
Schools for 13 years. With regard to 
this action, several facts are signifi- 
cant: 


[1] Mr. Ferguson had been given 
no warning by this board of trustees 
that his services were unsatisfactory. 
Che trustees had not had a conference 
with him either as a group or individ- 
ually to express disfavor with his work 
during the school year. 

(2] The county superintendent had 
recommended to the board of trustees 
that Mr. Ferguson be reemployed for 
the school year 1949-50. 

[3] The action of the board was 
taken hastily and altho three members 
were present, only the two from 
Sebring voted. 

[4] Following the action of the trus- 
tees, the county superintendent again 
submitted the name of Mr. Ferguson 
to the trustees, 


Effects of the Dismissal 


Reaction to the dismissal was imme- 
diate. Aroused citizens questioned the 
action. It caused a feeling of insecurity 
among the teachers in Highlands 
County. Mr. Ferguson was president 
of the Florida Education Association 
at the time and the news spread rap- 
idly over the state. The action, there- 
fore, brought not only local but state- 
wide protest. Educators, state officials, 
and other citizens voiced disapproval 
of the dismissal of one of Florida’s 
leading schoolmen. 

For many weeks, the newspapers 
and radio of the state devoted much 
space and time to.the developments 
in the matter. Editorials deplored an 
administrative system which permit- 
ted dismissal procedures that gave no 
notice or hearing to the person con- 
cerned. 

In protest against the dismissal, a 
group of Sebring citizens held a meet- 
ing two days after the news had ap- 
peared in the local newspapers. This 
group authorized a citizens commit- 
tee to act for them. In the weeks that 
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followed, this committee was active in 
protest against the dismissal of Mr. 
Ferguson. 

The executive committee of the 
Sebring Parent-Teacher Association 
also met to protest the manner of Mr. 
Ferguson’s dismissal. 


Appeal to Governor 

Appeals were: made to Governor 
Fuller Warren by newspapers and the 
citizens committee that a special in- 
vestigation be made of the matter. 
The governor replied that the matter 
was out of the scope of his authority, 
but expressed regret that the trustees 
had apparently exercised their au- 
thority in an arbitrary manner and 


hoped they would reconsider the 
matter. 


Citizens Committee 


The citizens committee interviewed 
the trustees to protest Mr. Ferguson's 
dismissal and urged the board to re- 
consider its action. 

The committee also circulated in 
Sebring a petition urging that the 
trustees rescind their action. Evidence 
seems to indicate that the petition 
was carefully drawn and presented to 
Sebring citizens for their signatures in 
an efficient, thoro, and democratic 
manner. The trustees received the pe- 
tition, but made no reply. 

The seriousness of the situation 
reached a climax on March 24, 1949. 
The Florida Association of Secondary- 
School Principals passed a resolution 
to this effect: 

Whereas Mr. Ferguson is being re- 
fused renomination for his position 
and the trustees have failed to make 
a statement in writing of good, sound 
professional reasons for their action, 
the organization considers it unethical 
on the part of any professional person 
to apply for the position of super- 
vising principal in Sebring until due 
cause has been given and _ substan- 
tiated or until Mr. Ferguson chooses 
to accept other work. We urge the 
trustees to renominate Mr. Ferguson 
or give professionally sound reasons 
in writing for their action, 


Findings of the Investigating 
Committee 


Invited by the county and state asso- 
ciations to make an investigation, the 
Tenure Committee of the NEA inter- 
viewed the trustees individually and 
held one meeting with them as a board 
to trv to find out whether the board 
had justifiable reasons for dismissing 
Mr. Ferguson. The members said they 
had no statement to make other than 
the one written to the county superin- 
tendent when they rejected his second 
recommendation of Mr. Ferguson. 

In this statement to the county 
superintendent, written to reject his 
second recommendation of Mr. Fergu- 
son, the trustees had stated in part: 

“Your county trustees, as well as 
some school patrons in the Sebring 
District who have expressed them- 
selves, feel that Mr. Ferguson no 
longer meets the needs of the Sebring 
schools or community. Mr, Ferguson 
has interests outside his supervising 
principal’s position that take a consid- 
erable portion of his time. We have 
also heard criticism regarding lack of 
cooperation between Mr. Ferguson 
and parents of some of the school 
children. 

“Former Sebring school trustees, we 
have been told, considered replacing 
him and went so far as to put him on 
a year’s probation and advised him 
that if he did not improve, he would 
be replaced the following year. Our 
rejection of your recommendation 
should not be a surprise to you as you 
surely heard the same thing... .” 

The statement made by the trustees 
that they felt Mr. Ferguson no longer 
served the needs of the schools or the 
community amazed many citizens. In 
the opinion of many representative 
citizens, Mr. Ferguson was an asset to 
Sebring because of his active interest 
in every good movement started in the 
community. The investigating com- 
mittee frequently heard the statement 
made by teachers, students, former 
trustees, and patrons of the schools 
that the Sebring schools had shown 
great improvement in recent years un- 
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der Mr. Ferguson’s administration, 
that he had improved as principal each 
year, and that the past school year had 
been the best year Sebring schools had 
ever had. 

It appears from their letter that the 
trustees were basing their criticism of 
Mr. Ferguson upon previous years 
rather than the year during their ad- 
ministration. Moreover, their criti- 
it would seem, came from hear- 
say rather than from observation made 
by them during their term of super- 
vision. 

Former trustees stated to the inves- 
tigating committee that in their opin- 
ion Mr. Ferguson had not been on 
probation during the period in ques- 
tion. They indicated that Mr. Fergu- 
son had met all requests made of him 
in regard to his outside interests. 

The committee found among a few 
parents whose names had been re- 
ferred to it bitter opposition as a re- 
sult of Mr. Ferguson’s disciplinary ac- 
tion toward their children. In respect 
to this criticism, representative stu- 
dents interviewed said that while Mr. 
Ferguson was strict in discipline at 
times, they always believed him to be 
fair and respected him for his impar- 
tial decisions. 


cism, 


Conclusions 


The action of the Highlands 
County Board of School Trustees in 
failing to renew the contract of Mr. 
Ferguson without giving specific rea- 
sons, prior notice, or Opportunity to 
remedy alleged defects was in direct 
violation of sound professional prac- 
tices. This violation was particularly 
flagrant because in so doing the board 
refused to follow the professional rec- 
ommendation of the county superin- 
tendent of schools and to take note of 
his warning that fair practices of dis- 
missal had been violated in their ac- 
tion. 

Even if Mr. Ferguson had been less 
well-qualified and if the county super- 
intendent had not recommended that 
he be retained as supervising princi- 
pal, he was entitled to know in what 
ways he was failing to meet their 
standards and was entitled to an op- 
portunity to state his side of the case 
on specific charges. 

[2] The importance of community 
interest in school elections was disre- 
garded by the citizens in Sebring. The 
records show that in the election of 
1947 for school trustees, a very small 
percent of those qualified voted. It 
may be that the people had no com- 
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trustees. 


plaint to make of the supervision of 
their schools and since there was no 
issue before the public, the voters may 
have felt no need to express themselves 
at the polls. 

However, when the petition in sup- 
port of Mr. Ferguson was circulated 
in Sebring, 760 ‘of the 925 qualified 
voters in Sebring signed the petition. 
The petition may well be interpreted 
as having been more representative of 
the majority of the electorate than 
the previous election returns. 


Recommendations 


One of the most serious aspects of 
the board’s action against the teachers 
was that it was taken contrary to the 
recommendations of the superintend- 
ent of schools. Tho procedural details 
differ in various states, the power to 
appoint or renew staff contracts gen- 
erally resides with the board of educa- 
tion upon recommendation of the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has pointed out in numerous re- 
ports that it is administratively un- 
sound to permit a board of education 
to summarily reject the superintend- 
ent’s recommendations without any 
specific reasons and proof of incom- 
petency on the part of the person to 
be dismissed. 

The action of the Highlands County 
trustees in rejecting the county super- 
intendent’s professional advice re- 
garding staff without any statement of 
good, sound professional reasons was 
an important factor in the lowering 
of teacher morale. Such practice usual- 
ly engenders suspicion that a board, or 
certain members thereof, is acting out 
of personal or political motives and 


Voters of Sebring, Florida, followed the recom- 
mendations made by the NEA Tenure Committee 
in the Mitchell Ferguson case recounted here. 
Comparison of recent election returns with those 
of two years ago shows a remarkably satisfying 
increase in voting participation in choosing school 
Moreover, the two trustees who had 
refused to give any specific reasons for the dismissal 
of a supervising principal were defeated. 
The report appearing here is a summary of 

pamphlet issued by the NEA Tenure Committee 
on the investigation of the dismissal. 





not on 


a basis of professional com- 
petence. 

It also tends to lower the prestige 
and standing of the superintendent as 
the professional head of the school 
system and often leads to the demoral- 
izing practice of teachers endeavoring 
to use personal influence on individ 
ual board members. 

It is urged, therefore, that the High- 
lands County trustees thru bylaw on 
thru announced official policy follow 
the practice of making appointments 
only upon recommendation of the su- 
perintendent of schools, and, where 
the board rejects a recommendation, 
that it accompany such rejection by a 
statement giving the specific grounds 
therefor. 

Support for this position can be 
found in a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Florida wherein it was 
stated: “It was the intention of the 
legislature when functioning in behalf 
of our public-school system to require 
the trustees to show cause or reason fot 
the rejection of a qualified teacher 
who was recommended by the county 
superintendent, thereby making it be- 
yond their power to reject the nomina 
tion of a competent and we Ilqualified 
teacher unless a good cause or reason 
for the reject was made to appear.” 

Citizens should be alert to obtain as 
candidates for schoolboards persons 
who are unprejudiced men and wo- 
men of goodwill, and who will per- 
form their duties in accordance with 
the best established practices in the 
educational field. 

There is only one ultimate remedy 
for improper schoolboard practices— 
that is a wellinformed and participat- 
ing electorate, 
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ENROUTE TO BETTER SCHOOLS 


Providing the conditions for the effective education of the 
throngs of children crowding the schoolrooms is an over- 
whelming task in every state. Texas is off to a good start 


with a new 


Texas Moves Ahead 


J. WARREN HITT 


ryvexas has laid the foundation for 

l making steady gains in its educa- 
tional program. 

School administrators and _legisla- 
tors realized several years ago that 
pouring more and more money into 
the state school program would not 
alone guarantee the improvements in 
the public schools demanded by the 
people of Texas. As a result, the legis- 
lature authorized and the governor 
appointed a committee of 18 members 
composed of six legislators, six school 
people, and six laymen to study the 
problem and to report a plan of action 
to the legislature, 

Phis committee became known as 
the Gilmer-Aikin committee, named 
alter Claude speaker of the 
house of representatives, and Senator 
A. M. Aikin—sponsors of the move- 
ment in the two houses of the legisla- 
ture. This parent committee expanded 
into law and 


Gilmer, 


prolessional advisory 
groups at the state level and into work 
groups at the county level. 

At the end of 18 months of inten- 
sive work, the committee report, To 
Have What We Must, was published 
and given general distribution. Three 
bills were drafted and introduced into 
the senate as a direct result of the com- 
mittee’s work. These three bills, com- 
monly referred to as the Gilmer-Aikin 
bills, provided for: [1] the reorganiza- 
tion of the machinery for the state 
management of education, [2] the pro- 





Dr. Hitt is director of research of the Texas 
Niale Teachers Association, Fort Worth. Dr. 
Hipp is executive secretary of the New Jersey 
l-ducation Association, Trenton. 
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vision of a minimum foundation pro- 
gram for each school of the state, and 
[3] automatic financing of the mini- 


mum foundation program. 


Central Education Agency 


Senate bill 115, introduced by Sen- 
ator James E. Taylor, chairman of the 
Gilmer-Aikin committee, provides fer 
the establishment of a central educa- 
tion agency composed of a state board 
of education, a commissioner of educ- 
ation, and a state department of edu- 
cation. 

The state board will have 21 mem- 
bers, one elected by popular vote from 
each of the congressional districts in 
the state. This board, 
the policy-forming, 


designated as 
reviewing, and 
planning body for the state public-ed- 
ucation program, will also serve as the 
state board for vocational education. 
Provision is made for the state board 
to appoint a state commissioner of ed- 
ucation, subject to senate confirma- 
tion, for a term of four years. The 
commissioner will serve as the execu- 
tive officer of the state board and ad- 
ministrative head of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

The professional, technical, and 
clerical staff that makes up the state 
department of education will, under 
the direction of the commissioner, 
carry out the mandates, limitations, 
and regulations laid down by statute, 
the commissioner, and the state board 
of education. 

Election of state-board members on 
Nov. 8, 1949, placed this state ma- 
chinery into motion, With a state edu- 


cated to 


blueprint for organizing its school system. 


New Jersey is working for an enlarged state-aid program. 


established on sound 
principles of administrative organiza- 


cation agency 

tion, the state’s leadership of its pub- 

lic-school program is expected to reach 
high level. , 


Foundation School Program Act 

The Foundation School Program 
Act, the second of the Gilmer-Aikin 
bills, guarantees each child in the state 
a nine-month school term. Major pro- 
visions of the program are: 


[1] Professional positions are allo- 
each school by applying a 
formula to the average ‘daily attend- 
ance of the next preceding } year. These 
positions consist ol classroom-teacher 
units, special service teacher units, su- 
pervisor and /or r counselor units, prin- 
cipal and aaeinaaadee units. Pro- 
vision is also made for allocating units 
for teachers of exceptional children 
and vocational teachers. 

{2] A minimum salary ranging from 

$2400 minimum to a maximum ol 
slightly more than $4000 is included 
in ‘the legisl: ition. 

[3] An allowance for operating costs 
other than professional salaries is pro- 
vided for each classroom-teacher unit. 

|4] Provision is made for transport- 
ing all children who live two miles or 
more from school or from transporta- 
tion facilities in municipalities. The 
maximum annual allowance for each 
child transported ranges from $31.50 
in densely populated areas to $63 in 
the most sparse counties. 

This foundation program is esti- 
mated to cost $181,000,000. Local 
funds in the amount of $45,000,000 
will be charged against this total, and 
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the state will pay the balance. Each 
county’s share of the $45,000,000 is de- 
termined by application of an eco- 
nomic index designed to find each 
county’s tax-paying ability as related 
to the tax-paying ability of the entire 
state. The local funds assigned to be 
raised by each county are assigned to 
the several districts in the county in 
the same proportion that the district's 
property valuations for state and 
county purposes have to the property 
valuation of the entire county. 

The state’s share of this cost is guar- 
anteed from two sources. First, the 
available school fund is apportioned 
to each district on the basis of the 
scholastic population of the district. 
Second, a foundation-school fund was 
created to pay the balance after local 
funds assigned and the per-capita ap- 
portionment have been charged 
against cost of the program. 

After a school district has met the 
requirements of the minimum pro- 
gram, it is free to provide as rich a pro- 
gram above the minimum as the peo- 
ple of the district are willing and able 
to support, 


Financing the Program 

The third legislative bill in this se- 
ries provides for automatic financing 
of the state’s share of the foundation- 
program cost. Under the provisions of 
this legislation, funds required to pay 
the state share in the foundation-pro- 
gram cost are automatically placed in 
the foundation-program fund each 
vear. As this cost to the state varies, the 
amount transferred to this special 
fund will increase or decrease propor- 
tionately. 


Plan Well-Received 

The legislation establishing the 
minimum foundation program _be- 
came law with the governor’s signa- 
ture on June 8, 1949, and was placed 
in effect immediately by an interim 
organization operating in the state 
auditor’s office. This program has been 
well-received by the people of Texas 
and is a more adequate program than 
has been available in previous years. 

The school people of the state are 
looking forward to the reorganization 
of the state management machinery. 
It is believed that, with the centraliza- 
tion of the management functions at 


the state level, public education in_ 


Texas will continue to improve. 
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‘The Children Are Coming” 


FREDERICK L. HIPP 


N AMBITIOUS program involving 
A teacher welfare, school finance, 
and state educational leadership is be- 
ing launched by the New Jersey state 
association. Each area is a vital step in 
the direction of better schools. 

The plans call for liberalized pen- 
sions along with better salaries and 
regular increments, a campaign for 
$34,000,000 in state aid, and the ap- 
pointment of the state commissioner 
of education by the state board of edu- 
cation, 


New Filmstrip 

Spearheading the drive for the state- 
aid program will be a 35mm colored 
filmstrip, The Children Are Coming, 
produced by the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Planning Commission. ‘The il- 
lustrations are based upon state-de- 
partment-of-education reports. They 
picture the meaning of more pupils in 
simple arithmetic as applied to build- 
ing needs, local tax dollars, and teach- 
er supply and turnover. [See title pic- 
ture. ] 

Enrolment predictions bring stag- 
gering loads for school districts in the 
next 10 years. They indicate that 1950 
enrolments will be the largest in New 
Jersey history. The present influx of 
75,000 additional enrolments is the 
1944 babies. 

In 1954, the school enrolment will 
include 167,000 more pupils than in 
1947. By that time, we will have three 
elementary pupils for every two we 
had last year. By 1954, the number of 
elementary pupils will equal both 


grade- and highschool enrolments in 
1948-49. To take care of these 167,000 
new pupils on the present basis of 31 
elementary pupils per teacher would 
require at least 5000 more teachers, 

In 1958, the schools will enrol 231,- 
000 more pupils than in 1948-49, or 
one-third more than the 1947-48 en- 
rolments. To take care of the normal 
turnover and have enough teachers 
for the children now approaching 
school age, about 2500 new teachers 
will be needed each year between now 
and 1958. The building needs will 
reach 8217 classrooms by 1962. 

The bulk of the increased costs 
would fall heavily upon local property 
taxes. The responsibility of the state 
for helping the local districts pay the 
bill is made realistic by the pictures 
and text of the filmstrip. 


Educational Planning Commission 


An educational planning com- 
mission consists of parents, board 
members, teachers, veterans, farmers, 
business and _ professional women, 
homemakers, business men, and other 
influential citizens. It has branches in 
every county. 

The commission has identified and 
spotlighted the problems which our 
state faces in the education of the war 
babies and their brothers and sisters 
as they progress thru our schools. The 
answers to these problems lie in leg- 
islation designed to aid local districts 
in meeting their educational obliga- 
tions to these children. The filmstrip 
will help to point the way. 
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TOUR GROUPS present a cross-section of US edu- 
cation: members represent many interest fields and levels 
of the profession, as well as the various sections and races 
of the nation. Groups are limited to 35 persons and are 
escorted by a tour director who is also a teacher. Last- 
ing friendships seem to be a result of NEA tours. 


Above is an Eastern Cities tour group pictured atop 
the Rockefeller Center Observation Roof, All tour groups 
visit the heralded spots in each tour area, and NEA 
groups have more time than is usually allowed to see a 
city or a region, There are also free days to pursue special 
interests or to visit friends in each of the major stops. 





A WONDERFUL TIME 


“swish you were here” 


EACHERS everywhere recommend life on NEA tours—it’s 
fun, educational, and low-cost. You have congenial travel 
companions, no worry about reservations and baggage, and 
no fear that you'll miss any of the high spots of the area. 
These nonprofit tours will be conducted again this summer 
by the NEA’s Division of Travel Service. Between the last week 
of June and Labor Day, tour groups will travel to the follow- 
ing areas: Mexico, Cuba, New England-Quebec, Eastern Cities, 
the Rockies-California-Southwest, National Parks, Pacific 
Northwest-California, Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest, 


Alaska, Central America, and Hawaii. A special tour to Mexico 
will follow the meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly 
in St. Louis. : 


Booklets giving itineraries, costs, and 
other pertinent information are avail- 
able from Travel Service, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, ch. <. 


PHOTOS BY NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS, US INDIAN SERVICE UNION PA- 
CIFIC RA ROAD ALASKA STEAMSHIP MPANY, HAWAII VISITORS 


BUR 


AREAS SELDOM SEEN by the usual tourist 
are included in NEA tours. Members of the 
Rockies-California-Southwest groups visit a 
Navaho mother and her child during the 
tour’s three-day stay on the Navaho and Hopi 
Indian Reservations. These special visits en- 
able tour members to understand better the 
regions and people of the US and its neigh- 
boring countries. 


SCENIC GLORIES of the conti- 
nent become more than picture 
postcards, At the left, members of 
a National Parks group use a free 


EX 
om 
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day to explore the canyons of Zion Park; 
below, a Pacific Northwest-California group 
watches Old Faithful perform. There is time 
to marvel and to take pictures on NEA tours. 


ON BOARD THE CRUISE SHIP to Alaska, mem: 
bers view Juneau before disembarking to visit the 
territorial capital. NEA tour groups travel by air, 
boat, train, chartered bus, and private cars. 
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VISITS TO HISTORIC SHRINES LEARN HOW PEOPLE LIVE—<a tour ob- MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS of the 
make the history you teach come alive! jective. Central America tours visit Chichicas- continent are visited. A group from a Ca- 
Above is Old North Church behind — tenango and see the centuries-old Indian reli- nadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest tour views 


Paul Revere’s statue, as seen on New _ gious rites on the steps of the Catholic Church. the mountain grandeur by Lake 


Louise. 
England-Quebec tours. 


ial Tour Features 


\ NAME on a map becomes real when you make friends 
with the teachers of that region. The picture at the right 
shows a reception given by Mexico City teachers in honor 
of an NEA tour group. Special social events are scheduled 
with local teachers. ‘Tour itineraries also include the re- 


gion’s social “‘specialty’’ whether it be a folk dance, bull- 
fight, luau, or festival. 


Visiting classes, when schools are in session, is also part 
of the travel program. Local teachers accompany tour 
members to interpret the educational program. Quite fre- | a 
quently exchange projects between schools result from a ( 
these associations. i ae 


MEETING TEACHERS in other countries is a tour feature. 


ORIENTATION LECTURES acquaint members with geographic, his- THE TERRITORIES OF THE US are included as tour areas, 
toric, economic, and social aspects of each area. These are given by out- Below, Hawaii’s famous Waikiki Beach and Diamond Head. 
standing authorities. Here a Cuba tour group hears Dr. Portell-Vila, Teachers see the industries, meet teachers, and better under- 
director of the Instituto Cultural Cubano-Norteamericano, in Havana. stand the problems and achievements of the territories. 
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Practical Project in Brotherhood 


HF Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, 
initiated in October 1947, has pro- 
vided aid to teachers in many parts of 
the globe, as the map above shows. 
I'o date, the receipts for the fund 
total $412,000 voluntarily given by 
the nation’s teachers. The campaign, 
conducted during 1947-48 and 1948- 
19, was not extended into the present 


school year, altho a few late contribu- 


tions have come in. 

No teacher in the US. sacrificed 
enough to hurt. Yet the good accom- 
plished by this program as a practical] 
activity of brotherhood among the 
teachers of the world has been tre- 
mendous. More than 10,000 letters of 
thanks have been received. Written in 
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many tongues, they speak a common 
language of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. Correspondence between these 
teachers and US teachers has been 
initiated, and over the years ahead 
will be one of the major fruits of the 
project. 

Approximately $80,000 of the fund 
remains. This will be used primarily 
to bring teacher leaders from devas- 
tated countries to the United States 
for periods of study. About 50 have 
already been brought over; others are 
on the way. Travel funds are being 
greatly augmented thru the use of 
Army and Fulbright funds. 

Che OTRF is a practical demonstra- 
tion of how organized teachers can 


easily accomplish tasks which would 
be utterly impossible if they were un- 
organized. Our local, state, national, 
and international organizations all 
had a part in this program, which 
aided our colleagues in war-devastated 
lands around the world. 


Distribution to Date 


CARE packages $145,060.00 
Sets of new books on 

American education 23,745.31 
Processing and shipping of 

150,000 gift books 15,000.00 
Bringing teacher. leaders 

to US for study 88,592.74 
Special projects 53,726.74 
Miscellaneous 4,006.46 

$330,131.25 
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PerteaPe tenses 22. 


HE one-year course in world history 
Tas emerged as the modal offering 
next in popularity to American his- 
tory. The course has proved to be 
rather difficult to teach, and the results 
have been quite unsatisfactory. Difh- 
culties are numerous and progress to- 
ward improvement has not been 
markedly successful. One of the major 
difficulties is the confusion over pur- 
poses and objectives. 

World history suffers from the bur- 
den of abstract and inclusive aims laid 
upon it by its proponents. The clari- 
fication of purpose involves the un- 
loading of some of these nebulous and 
distracting aims and the restating of 
logical, tangible, and achievable pur- 
poses. For example, the idea that 
world history should provide a sys- 
tematic coverage of the principal 
events of all ages is a widespread and 
persistent delusion. 

What, then, are the logical, tangible, 
and achievable objectives which world 
history should adopt? To select and 
state the predominant aims of world 
history is not to deny other values and 
outcomes. The study of world history 
will, therefore, continue to promote 
the general objectives of history. 
Thus the development of objectivity, 
growth in critical ability, the acquisi- 
tion of a sense of chronology, the 
understanding of concepts, the promo- 
tion of civic virtues, and scores of 
other worthy objectives are neither 
forgotten nor obscured by drawing 
up a minimum list of more timely 
and more pressing objectives of a 
world-history course. 


Need for New Objectives 


A restatement of objectives is neces- 
sary for these main reasons: [1] many 
old ideas and explanations are out- 
moded; [2] the world of today is so 
utterly different from the relatively 
simple situation described in so many 
of our histories; [3] the needs of stu- 
dents are quite extensively different 
from those of 10 years ago. The desir- 
ability of understanding the world 
gives way to the necessity of under- 
standing. For good or ill, American 
boys and girls have become citizens of 
a new world power. Knowledge of this 





Dr. Wesley is director of social studies, Uni- 
versity Highschool, and professor of education 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
He is past-president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 
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WORLD HISTORY 
in a World Society 


Some of you will agree, some will disagree. but most 


of you will be interested, we prophesy, in this state- 


ment by Dr. Wesley on new objectives for world- 


history classes. It is Chapter I of Improving the 
Teaching of World History, the new yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, an NEA de- 
partment, Copies of this 275-page volume may be or- 
dered from the department, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $2.50, pa.; $3 cl. Quantity discounts. 
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enlarged domain is a civic imperative. 

Communication, transportation, di- 
plomacy, trade, war, and cooperation 
have brought a great degree of unity 
to a yet ununified world. The oil of 
Iran supplies heat for a home in Sioux 
City. The iron ore of Sweden finds its 
way into steel products used in Argen- 
tina. 

While the world is politically and 
ideologically divided, it is to a con- 
siderable extent unified culturally 
and economically. While racial preju- 
dices, linguistic variations, commercial 
barriers, political restrictions, and 
cultural diversities hamper, they do 
not prevent progress toward unity. In 
such a world, so different in degree 
from that of the early Twentieth 
Century, the student needs a new 
orientation. 


First Purpose 


The first and most obvious purpose 
in studying world history, then, is to 
provide an overview of the contempo- 
rary world. The achievement of this 
purpose involves a new appraisal of 
the historical narrative, and a realiza- 
tion that the narrative itself will fail 
to present a comprehensive overview. 
The person who knows the past rea- 


sonably well may yet be inadequately 
informed about the present. History 
must call upon other areas of knowl- 
edge. 

An understanding of today’s world 
involves many things: [1] a knowledge 
of resources and their distribution; [2] 
a concrete picture of the world’s popu- 
lation and its relationships to re- 
sources; [3] an understanding of the 
basic economic processes which sus- 
tain life; [4] an insight into competing 
political and social ideologies which 
divide the world into blocs and fac- 
tions; [5] a realization of the beliefs, 
superstitions, prejudices, and igno- 
rance which block the road to peace 
and progress. 

The achievement of a comprehen- 
sive synthesis involves the re-examina- 
tion of prevailing theories and ex- 
planations. The era of the European- 
ization of the world has ended, The 
idea that the world can be viewed as 
an expanded Europe is no longer ten- 
able. The student must resist the 
temptation to substitute other inade- 
quate themes and explanations. 

The triumphant emergence of the 
United States is an attractive theme 
for unifying one’s view of the world. 
Likewise, such an oversimplification as 
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the Russo-American conflict, or com- 
munism versus democracy, is a theme 
which seems to offer a unifying thread 
for one’s thinking. Some regard the 
emergence of Asiatic peoples out of 
colonialism as a movement that may 
reshape the world. The industrializa- 
tion of backward areas is a widespread 
phenomenon which seems to offer a 
unifying explanation of many devel- 
opments, 

Phe student of world history must 
understand and appraise all these and 
many other theories and explanations. 
He will find helpful but only partial 
answers in each one. The course in 
world history wilt thus become a 
search for explanations and synthesis 
and not merely a survey of the cata- 
logic record of man’s political activi- 
ties. 

Second Purpose 

A second objective of world history, 
closely related to the first, ts to secure 
an introduction to world problems. 
To study world history and gain no 
insight into the problem of contempo- 
rary Palestine is merely to escape from 
reality. To study world history and 
then laugh at revolutions in Latin 
America is to exhibit a failure to com- 
prehend. To study world history and 
have no ideas on how to achieve world 
peace is to acquire information with- 
out understanding. 

World history, even when enriched 
by the scholarship of other subjects, 
will not provide the answers or solu- 
tions for these problems. However, it 
does provide the technics for study, 
the exposure to pertinent materials, 
and the chance to develop attitudes 
which should result in civic action on 
an international scale. 

World history thus becomes an in- 
troduction to the continued study of 
world affairs. If the student has ac- 
quired any understanding of yester- 
day, he will be in a better position to 
understand tomorrow. 


Third Purpose 


A third purpose in studying world 
history is to recognize that culture is 
international, Stated negatively, this 
objective involves some lessening of 
emphasis upon European and Ameri- 
can contributions. It means an expan- 
sion of the concept of culture and a 
recognition of the contributions of 
other groups and nations, 
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The student of world history should 
learn that Christianity is not the sole 
upholder of morality, brotherhood, 
and immortality; that Americans have 
no monopoly on democratic ideas; that 
the art, music, and literature of many 
peoples have values similar to our 
own artistic productions; that inven- 
tive genius has blossomed in countries 
outside America and western Europe; 
that the traditions, customs, and prac- 
tices of other aréas are natural and 
commendable; that progress and de- 
velopment are human rather than 
European or American qualities. 

World understanding can be 
achieved only by the building up of a 
culture to which all peoples contrib- 
ute. It is therefore important that stu- 
dents in all countries develop an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
actual or potential contributions of 
all groups. 


Fourth Purpose 


A fourth objective of teaching world 
history ts to derive and apply generali- 
zations. Desert people tend to war on 
plainsmen; commerce enriches a city; 
oppression breeds revolution; inven- 
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It is never too late to give up our 
prejudices. 
—Henry David Thoreau 
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tions ease life and lead to further in- 
ventions; discoveries of rich resources 
cause migrations; an increasing dens- 
ity of population involves more social 
control. The understanding of these, 
and hundreds of other generalizations, 
rests upon one’s command of the de- 
tailed instances from which they are 
derived. A generalization which can- 
not be documented by the student has 
no value for him. 

On the other hand, he derives from 
an understood generalization not only 
the explanation of a series of develop- 
ments but also the ability to transfer 
his insight to new situations. He thus 
acquires a technic of explanation and 
the ability to foresee probable de- 
velopments. For the most advanced 
students, the acquisition of generaliza- 
tions leads to the formulation of prin- 
ciples and laws. They assist in making 
man the arbiter of his fate. 

From a study of generalizations and 
laws, the student acquires some in- 


sight into the future. World history, 
like all fields of history, should pre- 
pare one for the future. To the incisive 
student of history, there can be no 
major surprises. 


Fifth Purpose 


So a fifth purpose of studying world 
history 1s to understand the world of 
tomorrow. he student who knew the 
inequitable distribution of land in 
China was prepared to understand the 
long and bitter struggle by the agra- 
rians. In fact, he almost qualified to 
phophesy the eventual victory of the 
revolutionists. The student of prewar 
Germany was able to see the coming 
of World War II; and many did sec it. 
The student of international coopera- 
tion was able to foresee the League of 
Nations, the United Nations, and 
looks for the eventual arrival of a 
world government which will assume 
some of the sovereignty of national 
states. 

Insight into the future partakes of 
the nature of prophesy, preparation, 
and promotion. Foreseeing the shape 
of things to come means not only 
preparation but also a degree of ad- 
vocacy which helps to bring the 
prophesy into reality. World history 
which correctly interprets the past and 
the present inevitably forecasts the 
general shape of future developments. 

The teacher who stresses this ob- 
jective is providing the basic elements 
of tomorrow's world. Perhaps a contri- 
bution to the building of a better 
world would be the greatest achieve- 
ment of the teaching of world history. 


Summary 


In brief, it may be said that world 
history is designed [1] to expand our 
national horizon to the periphery of 
the world, [2} to provide an intelligible 
explanation of world events and 
trends, [3] to sense the error and in- 
adequacy of many popular theories 
and beliefs, [4] to acquire an under- 
standing of world problems, [5] to cul- 
tivate an appreciation of diverse cul- 
tures and to welcome contributions 
from all groups, [6] to derive and ap- 
ply generalizations which explain 
what would otherwise be merely for- 
tuitous, [7] to gain some glimpses into 
the future, This‘ambitious program is 
within the grasp of the able and con- 
scientious student who is directed by 
an able and conscientious teacher. _ 
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1-—When school started in the fall, second-graders talked about what they did during the summer, 


HE photographs presented on the following pages have 

been selected from the sound filmstrip, Second-Graders 
Try Their Wings, an audio-visual aid prepared jointly by 
the Denver, Colorado, Public Schools and the Aviation 
Education Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

The film tells the story of how one second-grade class at 
Bromwell School in Denver learned some important 
things about aviation and the part it plays in our lives. 

The teacher responsible for the development of this 
program for second-graders is a participant in the Class- 
room Demonstration Project in aviation education spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education and the 
Aviation Education Division of CAA. Special credit for 
the preparation of the filmstrip is due Jean McLaughlin, 
Elsie Adams, and Myrtle Sugarman of the Denver Public 
Schools, and Harry G. Zaritsky of the CAA, . 


2-Children had traveled by train and bus, but teacher’s 
air trip seemed most exciting, aroused interest in aviation, 


3-The airport trip was a big event. The ticket agent showed how he 4—Boys and girls visited the airport nerve center—the con- 
weighs the baggage and writes the flight number on the baggage check. trol tower. There they learned how air traffic is directed. 





The pilot not only permitted the children to come into the 


| The stewardess showed where food is kept and pre- ‘=The big Lin 
cockpit but explained: intricacies of the controls and gauges. back in the class 


pared for serving and then showed how it is setved. 


10-Pupils learned the know-how of living and working together thru projects such as build- 11 -Good practice in reading came from rele 
ing the Teeny Weeny Airport, which called for the cooperation of all from stuart to finish. the airport trip as shown in the roller “mot 
I5-In studying evaporation effects on weath- 


l6-Everyday at the same time. 
er, a glass of water was measured everyday, 


the temperature was noted. 17~Parents 
Thermometers called for ac 


visited the cli 
curate measuring and counting. 


und murveled at pupils’ s 


. — wal 
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fotor wus tried ont at the University of. Denver. Then 8-Experiments, like holding gliders be- 9-Imitating the motions 
dmeings and captions were made for a rotler “movie.” 


of flying gave pupils 
fore a fan, helped te. answer questions. a better appreciation 


of the aviators work. 


t 


sd 
13-Butlding the class’ oun plane—roomy, sturdy, und 
fast-—called for much careful plannine and measuring. 


12~Puppets made by the pupils demonstrated the 
work of all the cround helpers at the airport. 


14-Ease was gained in telling time, 
making change, and reading scales. 


18-Books on flying were consulted, not as required reading, 19-The teacher pointed out 0 The project was climaxed by a carefully.pre- 
but in looking for answers to continually arising questions. additions to vocabularies. 


pared-for airport trip with the pupils’ parents; 
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ZED" EDUCATION 


ROBLEMS and opportunities con- 

fronting the schools were discussed 
by General Omar N. Bradley, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University, principal speakers at the 
first annual dinner of the National 
Citizens Com- 
mission for the 
Public Schools 
in New York 
City on Jan. 17. 

Roy E. Lar- 
sen, president of 
Time, Inc., and 
chairman of the 
commission, re- 
ported on the 
program of the 
group as it has 
been developed during the past eight 
months. 

Formation of the commission, which 
was originally suggested by a group 
of leading educators who felt that real 
improvement required more citizen 
participation to solve urgent school 
problems, was announced May 16, 
1949, 

The Carnegie Corp. and the Gen- 
eral Education Board offered initial 
financing for the commission's effort 
to spur concerted community action 
to help correct such conditions as the 
shortage of teachers, overcrowded 
classrooms, and wide gaps in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

When the formation of the commis- 
sion was announced, Charles Dollard, 
president of the Carnegie Corp., stated 
that the commission had no prefabri- 
cated program but would “confine 
itself to discovering; describing, and 
generalizing sound and_ progressive 
developments in primary and second- 
ary education thruout the country.” 

Twenty-eight men and women 
prominent in business, labor, publish- 
ing, and law composed the nucleus 
membership of the commission. The 
number was reduced to 27 by the 
death of John A. Stevenson, president 
of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The membership has now been in- 
creased to 30 with the addition of the 
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three following members: Fred K. 
Hoeler, state director of public wel- 
fare, Springfield, Ill.; Neil McElroy, 
president, Procter and Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Victor G. 
Reuther, director, education depart- 
ment, United Auto Workers, CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A review of the commission’s pro- 
gram was presented by Henry Toy, 
Jr., executive director, and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Meyer of The Washington Post, 
a commission member, at a meeting of 
the National Educational Field Serv- 
ice Association held at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 16. 


SPRA Meeting 


Fits, press relations, implementa- 
tion of the 1950 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on public relations, and 
industry-education cooperation will 
be among the major topics for con- 
sideration at the annual midwinter 


‘meeting of the School Public Rela- 


tions Association to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 27, according to Min- 
ter E. Brown, president of the group 
and director of public relations for 
the Kansas State Teachers Association. 
Participants in the program will 
include: Laurence B. Johnson, editor 
of the New Jersey Educational Review, 
New Jersey Education Association; F. 
W. Bainbridge II, assistant professor 
of education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; Benjamin Fine, education 
editor, The New York Times; Paul B. 
Gillen, director of research, Hill and 
Knowlton, Inc.; Sloan Wilson, assist- 
ant director, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools; and 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary, 
California Teachers Association. 


Rural-Teaching Film 


CAMERA crews have completed the 
shooting for a new, 20-minute sound 
motion-picture film on the subject of 
successful teaching in a rural school. 
Sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Rural Education, prints are expected 
to be ready for use in the early sum- 
mer of 1950. Sale price is estimated 


at $90 for black-and-white prints and 
$135 for color prints. Rental prints 
will be available thru film libraries. 


Public-Relations Films 


Twenty-two films for use in school 
public-relations programs are in- 
cluded in a new annotated list avail- 
able without charge from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. Information is included con- 
cerning the source and terms of pur- 
chase, rental, or loan for each of 14 
sound 16mm motion-picture films and 
eight 35mm filmstrips. 


Orchids with Apples 


Wuen hundreds of thousands of 
children in more than 500 school dis- 
tricts of California move to their mod- 
ern new schoolrooms during the next 
few years, many of them may be 
prompted to carry with them not only 
an apple, but perhaps also orchids for 
their teachers. 

Of course, it was really the people 
who voted, three to one, in Nov. for 
the $250,000,000 bond issue, largest 
in the nation’s history for school 
buildings. But it was the organized 
profession that carried the campaign 
burden of the emergency election 
called by the legislature. 

The California Teachers Associa- 
tion undertook the direction of the 
campaign without the employment of 
a professional campaign agency. Of 
the $125,000 spent on the campaign, 
individual teachers contributed $50,- 
000. Endorsements were obtained 
from 250 major organizations. Using 
75,000 copies of a four-page newspaper 
tabloid workers manual as a guide, 
CTA Field Service organized local 
campaign committees. Two million 
illustrated folders were distributed 
thru county superintendents. 

Postcards were shipped to local 
teacher clubs; each teacher addressed 
10 for mailing to lay friends. They 
were turned in to the principal of 
each school after being addressed and 
signed by the teacher, and mailed a 
few days before the election. Radio, 
paid advertising, billboards, and films 
rounded out the campaign. 

Civic groups have saluted Cali- 
fornia teachers for their ability to 
fight for adequate school buildings as 
vigorously as they might be expected 
to fight for better salaries. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director of Press 
and Radio Relations, NEA. 
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The DONALD DuSHANE 
Memorial Defense Fund 


-your chance to invest in a share of freedom 


and citizenship-rights for the entire profession. 


What Is It? 
: po Donald DuShane Memorial De- 


fense Fund is intended to provide 
aid to worthy educators [adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers from 
the kindergarten thru the university] 
who have been unjustly treated and 
who could not be given help thru the 
regular funds of the Association. 

Fellow educators frequently battle 
at great personal sacrifice that the 
whole profession may move forward. 
One teacher, fired because of activity 
in a local association, wrote in effect: 


“If it were only myself, I wouldn't 


protest. | would just hunt another job. 
| don’t like scenes and I don’t like 
fights. But there’s a principle involved, 
and I’m willing to waive personal pref- 
crences because of it.” 

Educators in many places are far 
from free. They are frequently the 
victims of political circumstance. It is 
sometimes important that they be sus- 
tained in the opportunity to continue 
in the community where they may 
fight for professional rights as teachers 
and political rights as citizens. 

Educators have been accused, and 
many times justly so, of being afraid. 
They have been afraid of losing their 
jobs. They have been afraid to “speak 
up in meeting.” This fund is designed 
to offer a measure of security to the 
profession. 


Facts in Brief 


Who authorized it? The Defense 
Fund was authorized by the 1949 
Representative Assembly on a motion 
introduced by Sarah Caldwell [Ohio], 
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and supported by Lois Carter [South 
Carolina], Martha Shull [Oregon], 
Philip Wardner [New York], and Bess 
Bays [Idaho]. The motion read: 

“I move that a campaign be car- 
ried on to increase the amount in the 
Defense Fund in order to assure that 
necessary financial assistance may be 
given the members of the profession 
who have been unjustly treated and 
whose cases are important to the wel- 
fare of the profession and that this 
campaign be carried on in the same 
energetic manner and with the same 
support that the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund was raised.” 

Why? The fund was established be- 
cause those individuals whose cases 
are important to the welfare of 
the entire profession are frequently 
caught in a_ situation where they 
greatly need financial support. 

Date? The campaign will be car- 
ried on during the spring months of 
1950. It is hoped that all associations 
will plan their campaigns at the 
earliest possible date. 

Suggested amount — Each teacher 
will want to give at least $1. Many 
will wish to give $5, $10, or more, up 
to $100. 

Administration—The fund has been 
established as a special NEA fund, to 
be handled thru the Division of Ac- 
counts. The fund will be administered 
by a specially appointed staff commit- 
tee under policies to be established 
by the NEA Executive Committee. 

What will the money be used for? 
The fund will provide direct help to 
worthy educators who have been un- 
justly treated and who could not be 


DONALD DU SHANE 
1885-1947 


Dynamic leader, fearless defender, 
respected friend, inspiration for 
the beginnings of the present fund 


given direct financial assistance from 
the working funds of any NEA com- 
mittee, commission, or department. 

Who would be eligible to receiwe 
aid from this fund? While no official 
set of standards has as yet been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, 
it is believed that the following will 
be some of the important criteria: 

Is the case one which is important 
to the profession? 

Is the case one which tests a princi- 
ple of teacher welfare or of profes- 
sional or citizenship rights? 

Does the individual need financial 
assistance to carry on the fight for 
justice? 

What the Donald DuShane Me- 
morial Defense Fund does not do—l\t 
does not contribute to the regular 
budget of the NEA or any depart- 
ment, commission, or committee. 

Further information will appear in 
the March issue of the NEA JourNAL. 
Defense Bulletin, No. 30, which ex- 
plains and makes suggestions in re- 
gard to this fund, is available in 
quantity on request from 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C, 
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Family-Lite Education 


OR many years, we taught “worthy 
home membership’—one of the 
wellknown seven cardinal principles 
of education—largely in the home-eco- 
nomics classroom, which meant the 
boys were usually excluded from such 
education. For the most part, courses 
were based on home decorating, budg- 
eting, physical care of infants, cook- 
ing, sewing, and similar household 
technics. 
Today, psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists, professional educa- 
tors, and others are teaching family- 
life courses. Thus, an_ increasing 
amount of attention is being given to 
“dynamic aspects,” “interpersonal re- 
lations,” “psycho-cultural factors,” 
“functional approaches.” 

In brief, the trend has been defi- 
nitely and increasingly to deal with 
the development of selfunderstanding 
and of recognition of what are the un- 
derlying causes of behavior. 

As with any developing field, there 
is much that is hit and miss. Those 
most active in the field are first to ad- 
mit that the demands for leadership 
far exceed the available supply. Far 
too often youngsters ask for bread and 
are given a stone. Concern for aca- 
demic respectability sometimes turns 
what should be material of lively in- 
terest into the sterile forms of older 
academic disciplines. 

Sut with all this, there is vitality, a 
promising experimental approach, 
sound teaching, and guidance to be 
found more and more in this field of 
education for family life. 


Broad Coverage 


Just as in earlier days there was a 
tendency to think of family relation- 
ships as primarily homemaking, so in 
some quarters today, sex education is 
the primary content of courses called 
human relationships or family life. 


Dr. Osborne is a_ professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
president of the National Council on Family 
Relations, 
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Planners of courses in family-life edu- 
cation should make sure that there is 
a broad coverage, one that will meet 
the needs and interests arising out of 
every phase of family life. 


The “Here and Now” Emphasis 

The major proportion of time and 
emphasis, however, should be given to 
current problems and concerns of 
young people. Family-life courses 
should not be mainly concerned with 
adjustments in marriage, the care of 
an infant, and divorce—topics of re- 
mote concern to most young people. 

Conflicts with parents over friends, 
late hours, rivalry with brothers and 
sisters, personal relationships with 
members of the opposite sex (includ- 
ing what to do about petting) are 
among the here-and-now problems 
with which help should be given. 

The rationale for this, of course, is 
not only that current concerns are the 
meaningful ones but that thru dealing 
with them effectively, the individual 
is laying the groundwork for future 
mature adjustment. 
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Die when I may, I want it said of 
me by those who knew me best, 
that I always plucked a thistle 
and planted a flower where I 
thought a flower would grow. 
—Abraham Lincoln 
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The Psycho-Cultural Approach 


Students should learn of the customs 
or mores that affect the attitudes and 
relationships of American men and 
women in matters intimately con- 
nected with marriage and family life. 

Highschool youngsters can begin to 
recognize the force of the romantic 
complex that has made many an indi- 
vidual’s approach to marriage unreal- 
istic. A partial understanding of the 
ascendance - submission relationship 
between the sexes is also within their 
ken. Moreover, they can learn of the 
normality of both love and hatred in 
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human relationships and ways of deal- 
ing with these emotions. 


A Nonmoralistic Emphasis 


It is with considerable hesitation 
that I use such a potentially damning 
phrase as “nonmoralistic emphasis.” 
To some, it seems to imply lack of any 
standards of behavior. 

Realistically, we have to realize that 
moral standards can rarely be forced 
down the throats of today’s young 
people. They do not passively accept 
the moral formulations of their elders. 
But they do crave the thoughtful guid- 
ance of understanding and nondictat- 
ing elders. 

In family-life education, the teacher 
should try as honestly as possible to 
present what seem to be the likely re- 
sults of varied kinds of behavior. 
Then, the teacher should help the 
youngsters work out their own stand- 
ards of behavior in light of these con- 
siderations. 


Mixed Groups 


There is often reluctance to in- 
clude boys and girls in the same 
groups especially if there is to be con- 
sideration of physiological changes at 
adolescence, petting, the birth process, 
and other “intimate” matters. 

However, with few exceptions—and 
these would seem to be explained by 
the personalities of the adults involved 
—those who have taught boys and girls 
together in family-life classes are en- 
thusiastic about mixed groups. They 
feel that the sharing of points of view 
of the two sexes, frankness, and lack 
of embarrassment are among the 
greatest values of the courses. They 
have noted, too, that when boys and 
girls are separated, there is unwhole- 
some speculation as to why the 
sexes have to be taught separately. 
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Laboratory Experiences 


‘Tho family-life courses built around 
the family experiences, interests, and 
problems of members of the class as- 
sure reality and functional value, cer- 
tain laboratory experiences can add 
much. Opportunity for both boys and 
girls to participate in the care of 
younger children either thru’ super- 
vised baby-sitting experiences or thru 


acting as assistants in a nursery school 


Selection and Training of Teachers 
It has been implied that effective 
adult leadership in this field is of out- 
standing importance, Personality fac- 
tors are also of prime importance. 
The man or woman who has had 
satisfying marriage and _ family-life 
experiences would seem to be among 
those most likely to contribute effec- 
tively. Yet this is no sure guide. Many 
of the most outstanding teachers in 


These basic suggestions for developing family- 


life courses in your school come from the prac- 


tical experience of many teachers in this field. 


or child-care group are important. 
Many a youngster to whom a much 
younger brother or sister has been a 
“pain-in-the-neck”” has developed _per- 
spective and interest in his younger 
sibling thru having had responsibility 
for the care of other children of about 
the same age. 


Counseling Services 
If family-life courses are 
fectively, it 


taught el- 
is certain that individual 
members of classes will feel the need 
lor personal counscling. ‘Those plan- 
ning such courses should keep in mind 
the importance of providing such serv- 
ices, preferably thru the instructor. 
Where deep-seated problems are in- 
volved, referral to a psychiatrist or 
other especially trained counselors 
may be necessary. In most instances, 
however, welladjusted members of the 
school staff who have had some orien- 
tation in counseling can be of real 


help. 


Contacts with Parents 


In family-life education, a coopera- 
tive relationship with the home would 
seem to be essential. Many parents 
have much to offer thru the effective 
family lives they have built. Others 
need to learn with their youngsters if 
there is to be improvement in their 
family’s living. Moreover, parents who 
are consulted as to the nature of the 
courses that should be given in family 
life will support the program if oppo- 
nents of family-life education arise. 
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the field today are single women whose 
understanding of youngsters and 
whose interest in them, coupled with 
insights into the dynamics of human 
relationships, more than make up for 
lack of experience as wives and moth- 
ers. 

Selfunderstanding on the part of 
those who would teach family rela- 
tionships is essential. Comprehensive 
grasp of facts outlined in research 
studies on the family is far less impor- 
tant to good teaching in this area than 
is clear insight into one’s own family 
background and understanding of why 
one acts and feels as he does. Recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the fact that 
there is no one “right” pattern of fam- 
ily relationships but that people find 
lasting satisfactions in a variety of ways 
of life is another valuable asset. 

As in all other teaching, then, the 
teacher is the key to success or failure. 
To teach family relationships calls for 
personal qualifications of a high order. 


Make Haste Slowly 


Such guideposts as are suggested 
here can be expected to give only very 
general direction. ‘The schoo] plan- 
ning in the family-life field will do 
well to “make haste slowly.” Planning 
conferences involving parents, chil- 
dren, social workers, religious leaders, 
and other out-of-school people should 
be seriously considered. The develop- 
ment of education for family life is of 
great importance. It warrants most 
careful planning and preparation. 


Thieves of School Time 


TIME is seemingly so free and 
abundant that schools are squan- 
dering it in ever larger amounts. 
The situation is becoming really 
serious in’ many schools without 
parents, teachers, or pupils being 
aware of it. 

We used to say, “Procrastination 
is the thief of time.” It still is, but it 
has many rivals today, Let's take a 
look at some modern thieves of 
school time: 


[1] Taking pupils out of school 
and classes to run errands for teach- 
ers, parents, and friends, 

[2] Calling pore from classes to 
answer the telephone, to visit with 
neighbom and ‘ty riends, 

[3] Cutting in on classes over the 
public-address system to make an- 
nouncements not of general im- 
portance. 

[4] Interrupting recitations to 
introduce leading citizens, visiting 
teachers, and others. 

[5] Calling teachers from classes 
to go to the office to see the adminis- 


trator, to talk with agents, or for 


other reasons, 

[6] Permitting salesmen to barge 
into the school and take student 

time freely. 

[7] Declaring holidays to wel- 
come public or church dignitaries. 

[8] Scheduling athletic contests 
during school hours, 

[9] Allowing too much time be- 
tween classes, 

[10] Permitting re peated in- 
stances of tardiness by pupils and 
school personnel. 

{11}. Holding up the starting of 
classwork until late-comers arrive. 

{12] Failing. to hold pupils to 
careful preparation of assignments 
and to a thoughtful discussion of 
the topics assigned. 


Teachers, pupils, and adminis- 
trators should make their own ob- 
servations and suggest ways for im- 
provement. Procedures which can 
overcome the difficulties must grow 
out of a local study of the reasons 
for time losses and an internal plan- 
ning of ways to eliminate the waste 
of time—the one asset which when 
wasted can never be recovered. 


—Adapted from Observations, 
leaflet published by Bureau of Co- 
operation with Educational Insti- 
tutions, University of Michigan; 
George E, Carrothers, director. 
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WHAT MAKES A GROUP 


1M Howpen and Sally Hanscom were 
J not the kind of teachers who 
washed dirty linen in public. ‘They 
knew that their confidence would not 
be violated when they told Professor 
Gehring about the flare-up in the ex- 
ecutive-committee meeting of their 
local association, 

Jim and Sally were taking the pro- 
fessor’s extension course in social psy- 
chology and often while the professor 
waited at the terminal for his bus, the 
two teachers would have ‘offee with 
him. 

They were having one of these 
weekly chats on “what makes a group 
tick?” the evening after the big dis- 
agreement in the executive committee. 
So engrossed did they become in the 
problems posed by the group inepti- 
tude of the executive committee that 
the professor had to take the midnight 
instead of the 10 oclock bus 


The Executive-Committee Meeting 


The after-school meeting, said Jim, 
started out like its predecessors, time- 
consuming, rather aimless, but peace- 
ful. The president, as eager as the rest 
to get away, rushed thru one piece of 
business after another. Finally she 
came to the last item on the agenda: 

“The Citizens Organization is get- 
ting ready to launch a campaign for 
a 12-month school year, and officers 
of that group wondered if our execu- 
tive committee would pass a resolution 
endorsing the campaign.” 

This seemed to Jim too important 
a matter to be decided hastily. But 
since he favored a year-round school 
program, he felt no urge to lengthen 
the meeting by objecting. Why in the 
world, he groaned silently, did one of 
the committee members, Miss Wal- 
ters, suddenly feel called upon to 
launch into a tribute to the Citizens 
Organization’s interest in the schools? 

And now Mr. Bingham was clearing 
his throat. “Here is a matter of funda- 
mental importance to everyone in this 
community. I resent the attempt to 
railroad thru a resolution. I am chair- 
man of the association’s public-rela- 
tions committee, and no one told me 
that this was even under considera- 
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tion. No wonder there are 


complaints within the asso- —* 

ciation that it’s run by a \ = 
wall 

small clique!” ts 


For the first time that uae’ 
everyone was alert. 

“Clique? I’m always trying to get 
more members to take responsibility,” 
retorted the president hotly. “Too 
many people, including some on this 
committee, always plead ‘too busy’ 
when there’s a job to be done.” 

Mr. Bingham: “Well, here’s one job 
I'll tackle—I'll fight the attempt to 
force us to commit ourselves on an is- 
sue we know nothing about.” 

Miss Walters: “Why, Mr. Bingham, 
everybody knows the advantages of the 
12-month school year.” 

Mr. Bingham: “J don’t. 
would we go to summer 
Would we get any 
pay?” 

Miss Walters: “Obviously. The 
schoolboard wouldn’t exploit us.” 

“Oh, wouldn't it?” 
mured. 

Mr. Bingham: “We don’t know 
what the board thinks. We shouldn't 
rush in and take a stand that may be 
contrary to the board’s wishes.” . 

Another member spoke up: “How 
does the superintendent feel about 
this?” 

Said another: “We’ve toadied to the 
administration long enough,” and two 
teachers pitched in to agree. 

Miss Walters brought the subject 
back to the year-round school pro- 
gram. “An NEA Commission recom- 
mended this in one of its books.” 

Mr. Bingham: “Why should the 
NEA impose bright ideas from 
above?” 

Miss Walters: ‘““The NEA isn’t some- 
thing above. I had a letter from our 
NEA director only yesterday—he looks 
to me in NEA membership matters, 
you know. He said that we are the 
NEA, that is, those of us who belong.” 

Everyone knew that Miss Walters 
knew that Mr. Bingham refused to be- 
long. But Jim had not realized until 
now, as the criticisms became vocal, 
that Mr. Bingham’s low opinion of 
the NEA—and of the state association 


When 
school? 
vacation? Extra 


someone mur- 


tick? 
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eral who regularly paid their dues. 

“Publication of a volume by an 
NEA Commission,” Jim broke his 
silerrce by commenting, “doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean endorsement by the As- 
sociation. We should study the NEA 
resolutions.” 

Sally spoke for the first time: “Don’t 
we need more information before mak- 
ing up our minds? Could we have a 
subcommittee gather and report facts 
to our committee, which might in turn 
report to the association with recom- 
mendations for action?” 

Miss Walters bristled with impa- 
tience. “Why don't we vote now to co- 
operate with the Citizens Organiza- 
tion? If we’d do that more often, peo- 
ple might think of us as citizens—or 
at least as humanbeings. Why, I’ve 
never once been invited to a dinner 
in the home of any of my students—” 

With a gesture that brushed dinner 
invitations aside, Mr. Bingham inter- 
rupted: “There are more civic groups 
in this town than the Citizens Organi- 
zation, Miss Walters. Maybe the Tax- 
payers League is against the proposal. 
And how do you think the Municipal 
Recreation Department is going to 
like our horning in and trying to take 
the children for the summer?” 

Others made acid comments against 
these groups in the community. 
Shocked by the unprecedented mani- 
festations of hostilities, the president 
hastily appointed a subcommittee. 


The Diagnosis 


“And I,” Jim concluded ruefully, 
over his coffee cup, “was appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee.” 

“With Miss Walters and Mr. Bing- 
ham the other members of the sub- 
committee?” guessed the professor. 

“Exactly,” said Sally. “His main job 
won't be the collection of information 
on the 12-month school—that will be 
easy—but bringing those two back to 
peaceful terms.” 

“Seven out of the nine executive- 
committee members are sore now,” 
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Jim worried. “There may be violent 
differences of opinion when we make 
the report and again when the matter 
is taken up by the association itself. 
And word of a big argument involving 
the Citizens Organization is sure to 
leak out into the community.” 

“Our group has never accomplished 
much,” confessed Sally, “but neither 
have we ever jumped down each 
other’s throats. Despite the discussions 
you and Jim and I have had in the 
past about group productivity, at this 





Tue first instalment of 


a three-part case study 





moment I would settle for peace at 
any price. 

“Really, Dr. Gehring,” said Jim, 
“it was amazing what resentments 
were expressed this afternoon—against 
the community, against the NEA and 
state association, against the adminis- 
tration, against other members of the 
executive committee.” 

Gehring: “These feelings, like the 
measles, may be better out than in.” 

Jim and Sally could not see this. 
“Our local, tho not a world-beater, 
detended Jim, “is too good to be torn 
up by dissension.” 

Gehring: “Granted that the explo- 
sion was unpleasant this afternoon and 
that every member of the committee 
probably regrets that it happened, still 
it could have been a sign that the 
group is waking from its lethargy.’ 

“We've been pretty apathetic all 
right,” admitted Jim, “not from lack 
of interest, but from a feeling of futil- 
ity, of oh-what’s-the-use?” 

Sally: “We say let the other fellow 
do it.” 

Gehring continued to probe. “Is the 
group always as skittish about mak- 
ing decisions as it was today?” 

Sally: ‘““We make unimportant deci- 
sions without blinking, particularly 
when we're in a hurry. But when we 
come up against the need for decisive 
action, we retreat into appointment 
of a subcommittee. As a peace-lover, 
I’m one of the worst offenders in call- 
ing for that.” 

Gehring: “Sometimes, as today, a 
subcommittee to collect facts is 
needed. But appointment of a sub- 
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committee with the same stresses and 
Strains as the larger group doesn’t 
necessarily solve the problem, does 
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it? 

Sally: “No. Neither does our defer- 
ring of action till the next meeting 
and the next—or the way we think up 
impressive reasons for doing nothing. 
In rationalizing our excuses for not 
acting, you ought to hear us quote 
from learned sources that don’t really 
mean anything.” 

Jim: “I guess we’re afraid we'll make 
the wrong decision.” 

Gehring: “Or afraid you’ll fail in 
the action that you choose?” 

Jim: “Maybe that’s it.” 

Sally: “If only our president knew 
how to conduct a meeting! Ours 
doesn’t know parliamentary law,” 

Gehring: “Parliamentary law is a 
useful instrument but it is not a 
panacea for all group ills. Parliamen- 
tary law can be a straitjacket into 
which a dominating leader forces a 
group or it can be a wholesome self- 
discipline which the group consciously 
imposes upon itself.” 

After some consideration of the 
uses and misuses of parliamentary law, 
Sally came back to the question of the 
group leadership. “Our president is 
sweet and conscientious but she simply 
can’t run an efficient meeting.” 

Gehring: “What kind of a president 
do you want?” 

Jim: “One that plans the meeting 
ahead of time and then goes right 
down the line, disposing of one piece 
of business after another.” 

Sally: “And yet, Jim, when we had 
that kind last year, we thought him 
dictatorial. The association didn’t do 
any better that year than this.” 

Gehring: “A group typically, but 
dangerously, blames the leader for not 
solving its problems instead of blam- 
ing him for not realizing his responsi- 
bility to help the group understand 
and solve these problems.” 

As the discussion proceeded, Jim 
and Sally realized that their group did 
not set up its own goals; this was left 
to the president. ‘The members felt no 
responsibility for developing a_per- 
missive atmosphere so that everyone 
would be encouraged to participate in 
the association meetings; this was up 
to the president. 

“As a group member, I really don’t 
know how to help others feel free to 
take part,” admitted Sally. 


“Seems to me,” said Jim, “this would 
be easier if an organization could only 
get rid of its trouble-makers.” 

Gehring: “I suspect that purging 
doesn’t help much. Sometimes trou- 
ble-makers are only insecure people 
trying to build up their prestige. Mr. 
Bingham and Miss Walters, while no 
doubt voicing honest convictions 
about the year-round school, were also 
sparring for status. Mr. Bingham felt 
he had been slighted as chairman of 
some committee. Miss Walters wanted 
to impress everyone with her NEA 
connections.” 

Jim: “You would say then that our 
difficulties stem partly from our lack 
of concern, as a group, for the people 
in the situation.” 

Gehring: “Yes. Another frequent 
reason for a group’s failure to func- 
tion productively is its lack of insight 
into how groups work.” 

Jim: “You're leading Sally and me 
a long way from our original idea ol 
peace at any price, Dr. Gehring. We're 
beginning to see that what we need is 
change in ourselves, in the executive 
committee, in the local association, 
perhaps even in the community. I 
wish,” he added thoughtfully, as the 
three started to leave the booth, “that 
Miss Walters and Mr. Bingham had 
been here tonight.” 

This gave Sally an idea, “Dr. Geh- 
ring, how about your coming to the 
next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and telling them the things 
you've helped Jim and me to see to- 
night?” 

Gehring: “Our discussion tonight is 
a carry-over from our class work to- 
gether. But for me to come into your 
group as a critic and an expert pre- 
tending to have all the answers would 
arouse additional antagonisms.”’ 

Sally: “If we are to make this after- 
noon’s explosion the beginning of 
change and improvement, we need 
some guidance. Won't you help us?” 

Gehring: “Jim, you and Miss Wal- 
ters and Mr. Bingham collect the in- 
formation for your subcommittee as- 
signment. Then maybe next week you 
and Sally and I can go into the hows 
of effecting some group change.” 


—This case study, which will be continued 
in the March JourNnat, has been prepared by 
LELAND BRADFORD, director, NEA Division of 
Adult Education Service, in cooperation with 
MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, managing editor of 
THE JOURNAL. 
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“All 


Every child 


has an 


inborn creative 


God's Chillun...” 


spirit. 


Thru creative music, the resourceful classroom 


teacher can help to develop that spirit. 


wo small boys are wading in shal- 

low water at the edge of a lake. 
Suddenly the five-year-old, making 
sputtering sounds on gradually rising 
and falling pitches as he changes 
speed, becomes a motor boat—driver 
and all. Over and over he expe1iments 
with variations, adding this and dis- 
carding that, until in tone, rhythmic 
movement, and dramatic play, his 
idea is expressed. 

His brother, digging in the sand, 
chants to himself as he works. When 
his father calls, he bounds up the hill 
waving his bucket and singing trium- 
phantly: 

“Whee-ee-ce! I dug seven clams, 

Seven fat, juicy clams! 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

I dug seven clams!” 


Creative Expression 


Clearly discernible in these inci- 
dents are some of the important char- 
acteristics of all creative expression: 
1] It is an absorbing experience, 
holding one’s attention completely. 
[2] There is a selfimposed compul- 
sion to discover, test, and interpret for 
oneself certain values and meanings. 
3| It involves highly differentiated 
ways of exploring, expressing ideas, 
and reaching decisions. 

(4) With proper guidance, it has 
potentialities for releasing and 
strengthening hitherto hidden or un- 
developed individual power. 





Applied to music, we might say that 
every musical experience into which 
children enter - wholeheartedly and 
spontaneously; into which they will- 
ingly and unreservedly pour imagi- 
nation, initiative, and ingenuity; and 
thru which they freely express feel- 


Dr. Tipton is a professor of music education 
at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
She has pioneered in the development of a 
slatewide program of music in Tennessee 
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ings, test meanings, and develop in- 
sights of personal importance to them, 
is, to that extent, a creative musical 
experience. 

Thus, when we speak of creative 
music, we have in mind a quality 
which should pervade all musical ex- 
periences, rather than any one, specific 
kind of musical activity. For the musi- 
cal activity itself, be it singing, rhyth- 
mic movement, playing an instrument, 
listening responsively, or “making up” 
or composing, is creative only insofar 
as it evokes these attitudes and _pos- 
sesses these characteristics. 

Happily, any understanding teacher 
who is young in heart, who has faith 
in children, and who has a courageous 
spirit’ and guide 
creative music. ‘he teacher’s part 1s 
more a matter of enjoying and learn- 
ing with children, rather than in- 
structing; of releasing and guiding, 


imagination, can 


rather than directing; of encouraging 
and cherishing individuality and orig- 
inality, however crude, rather than 
insisting upon uniformity; of explor- 
ing and innovating, rather than fol- 
lowing routine. 

Musical skill, per se, is not necessar- 
ily a first consideration, for it is what 
happens to children in the process of 
a creative experience that concerns us 
most, not the perfection of the musical 
product. 


Opportunities for Development 


Classrooms abound with opportuni- 
ties for recognizing and guiding in- 
cipient creative musical expression. 
Sometimes one child initiates an idea 
which captures the interest and in- 
vites the participation of others, as 
in the following incident in a second 
grade. 

One day, Joey entered the room la- 
boriously “wading in deep snow.” 
Suzy, watching intently, knelt before 


a nail-keg drum and devised a slow, 


rhythmic accompaniment. Soon a 
chant began to take form, from which 
a simple, minor melody emerged: 


“See me wading in the snow, 
Clomp, clomp, clomp.” 


Janie suddenly interrupted this rit- 
ual by exclaiming, “It’s snowing!” 
whereupon, whirling dizzily, she trans- 
formed herself into a snowflake. Other 
children joined her, as the teacher, 
matching mood and tempo, played a 
high, fast tune on the piano, and 
Terry jingled windbells delicately. 

Then, as tho inspired, Billy ob- 
served, “I skated in the snow today— 
like this,” and he glided across the 
room while the teacher played a tri- 
angle accompaniment and Jim experi- 
mented with the sandblocks. 

Occasionally, a group of children in 
the midst of a particularly moving ex- 
perience, may sense a uniquely satis- 
fying way to express a commonly held, 
intense emotion. ‘This happened with 
six-year-olds who had just finished 
decorating their Christmas tree. As 
window shades were drawn and the 
Christmas tree lights turned on, every- 
one stood spellbound. 

Then, surprisingly, this became a 
solemn moment for aimost in the same 
breath 30 children began to sing 
“Silent Night.” Seconds later, a clear 
little voice caroled, “Our Christmas 
tree is shiny all over!” and another, 
heavier voice echoed, albeit in a low 
key, “It shines like stars.”’ And in the 
twinkling of an eye, a dozen children 
sang their deepest feelings in a series 
of unpremeditated “make up” songs. 

Small matter, here, that the expe- 
rience did not move beyond improvi- 
sation, for in the beginning, children 
need uninterrupted freedom to feel 
themselves out musically. Conscious 
reaching for technics of refinement al- 
most invariably come later. 


Experiments by Children 

A creative experience may be as sim- 
ple, yet as soul-satisfying, as Johnny’s 
shy grin reveals when he chooses his 
favorite song or when he brings his 
favorite record from home. It may 
take the form of a broadly realistic or 
a highly imaginative dramatization of 
well-loved songs. Or it may be more 
subtly challenging, as evidenced when 
boys and girls seriously experiment 
with the interpretation of a familiar 
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song until they “sing the story” as they 
feel it inside themselves. 

Children’s universal urge to experi- 
ment with sound offers still another 
avenue for creative musical growth. 
Clapping hands, snapping fingers, 
clucking tongues, and tapping feet pre- 
sent possibilities for an endless variety 
of rhythmic patterns for accompany- 
ing songs. ‘Vicking clocks can be imi- 
tated by tongues, by pencils tapping 
desk tops and_ floors alternately, by 
rhythm sticks, and by temple blocks of 
different pitches. 

And multicolored bell sounds will 
ring out from metal pipes and radia- 
tors, from tuned water glasses or bot- 
tles, from plate glass or neon-sign tub- 
ing cut to size and laid across felt-cov- 
cred frames, from nails and spikes 
suspended on strong thread, or from 
horse shoes and various automobile 
parts, 

Glen's tom-tom can be made from a 
hollow tree, from a discarded gallon 
can, or from a nail keg. It can tell its 
own stories, for Glen can “play” his 
reluctant walk home to do chores; he 
can beat out the frenzy of an Indian 
war dance; or he can invent an imag- 
inary storm, rising and falling in fury, 
in combination with triangle, cymbals, 
rattles, and sandblocks. 

Children’s delight, when they be- 
come sensitive to harmony, often stim- 
ulates a kind of sustained research: 
discovery of chord progressions on the 
autoharp, piano, or ukelele to accom- 
pany favorite songs; free “harmoniz- 
ing” of simple songs by ear; singing o1 
playing descants on song-bells, piano, 
toy flutes, and various orchestral in- 
struments. 

And finally there is composing, or 
“making up” melodies, which is too 
olten mistakenly considered to be the 
only truly creative music activity. It 
can indeed be a personally rewarding 
creative experience as long as it repre- 
sents children’s selective feeling and 
thinking in their own terms. 

The resourceful teacher is sensitive 
to children’s individual gropings to- 
ward selfrealization, and is hospitable 
to all musical experiences that may 
contribute to a more discriminating 
insight into self. And she is confident 
that as she helps “God’s chillun” to 
venture forth in many musical ways, 
they are learning to live more fully 
and freely and joyously in their every- 
day world. 
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New Features Planned for 
1950 Convention of AASA 


HE national convention of the 

American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City Feb- 
ruary 25-March 2 will feature several 
program innovations. Besides the 
largest number of discussion groups 
ever held at an AASA convention, 
four “Unfinished Business” groups 
will give the superintendent who has 
a burning question a chance to try 
for the answer. A School Architecture 
Exhibit, cosponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, represents 
the first joint national exhibit with 
prolessional architects. 

President John L. Bracken is pre- 
senting a streamlined program, Eve- 
ning general sessions will be limited 
to one speaker so there will be time 
for the audience members to do 
whatever it is they do after conven- 
tion programs. On ‘Tuesday morn- 





ing, the program will start at 10 
oclock to give time for state break 
fasts. The commercial exhibit will be 
the largest one ever held by AASA. 
The Friendship Hour, established 
in 1947, will be repeated on Monday. 

Laymen of national and interna 
tional distinction will make all the 
principal addresses on general pro- 
grams. They will provide a_back- 
ground for the discussion groups 
which will deal with practical aspects 
of education. The general programs 
will present Beardsley Ruml, Walter 
Reuther, Norman Cousins, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Branch 
Rickey, John H. Furbay, and US 
Senators Wayne L. Morse and Mar- 
garet Chase Smith. Appearing on As- 
sociated Exhibitors night will be 
Roy E. Larsen and Fred Waring’s 


Pennsy lvanians. 
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“PPV HERE'S one thing you'll like about 

peo school system,” explained 
schoolboard member King to the 
newly elected school superintendent. 
“We have fine public relations. No- 
body ever tries to tell us how to run 
the schools the way folks do in some 
communities. No matter what the 
board and superintendent decide, 
there’s never any squawk.” 

“That's quite interesting,” said 
Superintendent Newmann. “How do 
you explain it?” 

“Well, you see,” said Mr. King, “the 
people here have learned their place. 
If any request does come to the board, 
we just make doubly sure that it isn’t 
granted! They soon get the point!” 

“Yes, I suppose they do,” mused 
Superintendent Newmann. But his 
lack of enthusiasm at this bit of glad 
tidings was so clearly evident that Mr. 
King was amazed and disappointed at 
his attitude. 

The fact is that Mr. King’s idea of 
good public relations—namely, that it 
is the absence of any effective or well- 
organized opposition to administra- 
tive policies—is by no means unique. 
Those who hold this point of view as- 
sume that all is well so long as there 
are no vigorous and persistent com- 
plaints. 

Somewhat more common is the idea 
that good school public relations is 
essentially good salesmanship. From 
this approach, “publicity” is highly 
important; “interpretation,” even 
An uninformed and short- 
sighted public must be “sold” a school 
program, one which it really does not 
want but will accept if educational 
leaders are sufficiently persuasive. 

There is an element of truth in each 
of these concepts. When schools are 
well-planned and properly conducted, 
there is a minimum amount of ad- 
verse criticism. In every school system, 
there is a proper place for school pub- 
licity and for a continuous program 
of effective interpretation. But these 
are not the whole of school public 
relations. 

The process does not operate in one 
direction—from the school to the pub- 
lic. It is a two-way process in which 
the flow of ideas from the public to 


more so. 


Dr. Misner is superintendent of schools, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, and chairman of the 1950 Year- 
book Commission, American Association of 
School Administrators, 
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The Plus Factor in 
Public Relations 


“No apology is needed for seeking 
adequate school funds. No tax dollar is 
better or more honestly spent than the 
dollar for education, and no expenditures 


contribute more to the stability of the 
economy and the improvement of the 
general welfare.” 


the school is also of extreme impor- 
tance. 

School public relations has become 
a cooperative search for mutual un- 
derstanding and an experience in 
effective teamwork. Genuine cooper- 
ation has become its watchword and 
the essence of its technic. In ever-in- 
creasing numbers, the communities 
are demonstrating that the people are 
interested in their schools, and that, 
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Men are never so likely to settle 
a question rightly as when they 
discuss it freely. 

—Thomas B. Macaulay 
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if given the opportunity to do so, they 
will contribute in a positive and con- 
structive way to the development of 
educational plans. Here is the plus 
factor in school public relations—a 
rich resource which must be more 
fully developed. 





A Program Geared to Needs 

If there is to be effective coopera- 
tion by educators and laymen in a 
continuous program of school im- 
provement, their efforts must be fo- 
cused primarily on the major needs of 
the schools. So, as a first step, the pub- 
lic should help to discover the urgent 
needs and to establish valid priorities. 

Then, once this groundwork is laid, 
specific plans can proceed toward 
planning the kindergartens, commu- 
nity colleges, curriculum revisions, 
health services, guidance programs, or 
other innovations which have been 
agreed upon for earliest development. 

One of the reasons school support 
is often inadequate or is grudgingly 
given is that the people are given no 
part in educational and _ financial 
planning. They are asked to accept 
and approve a budget which they 
know nothing about. The needs of 
the schools are not needs which they 
have helped to discover and which 
they want to supply. 
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Conversely, in the 


communities 
where the people have a part in what 
is planned, the budget of the school 
becomes “our budget.” Lay leaders 
present it to their respective groups 
without any uncertainty or apology, 
and general community endorsement 
usually follows. 


Sound Accomplishment 


The school’s public-relations efforts 
must not become a veneer with which 
one tries to conceal the defects of a 
faulty school program. The best pub- 
lic relations is possible in a school sys- 
tem with facilities available for all 
who need them and with a program 
that is adequate for the needs of its 
pupils. 

If the pupils are happy and success- 
ful in their school work, if they recog- 


ence. The daily contacts of classroom 
teachers with their pupils and the 
contacts of teachers with parents thru 
pupil reports, conferences, and tele- 
phone conversations are public rela- 
tions of the most intimate and effec- 
live type. 

School nurses, cafeteria workers, 
custodians, clerks, bus drivers, visiting 
teachers, guidance counselors, and all 
other school employes make their im- 
pression on the public everyday in 
countless ways. 

The superintendent and his admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff have 
large responsibilities for leadership 
and coordination of public-relations 
activities. But, even in school systems 
large enough to have fulltime direc- 
tors of public relations, every school 
employe still is a public-relations 


Free exchange of ideas between the school and its 


community is the basis of sound public relations, 


says 


PAUL J. MISNER 


nize the value of what they 
are asked to do, if they like 
their teachers and like to go 
to school, the foundations of 
community goodwill are al- 
ready laid. 

Moreover, pupils should be 
taught to understand and ap- 
preciate the school as a social 
institution—why, how, and by 
whom it is operated and the 
service it renders to the community, 
State, and nation as well as to indi- 
vidual pupils. Also, according to their 
maturity level, pupils no less than lay 
citizens should have a significant part 
in school planning so that what is 
done becomes for them “our pro- 
gram. 


Work for Everyone 
Public relations cannot be left for 
“George to do it.” Every school em- 
ploye is a_ public-relations agent 
whether he wishes to be or not, and 
irrespective of whether or not he is 
aware of his public-relations influ- 
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The school that expects public approval of 
its work will have regard for pupil approval. 


agent with farreaching influence for 
good or for ill. 

The contacts of school employes are 
important not only as they pertain to 
school duties but also as they occur 
when school employes go into the 
community as citizens and members 
of various community organizations. 
Both on the job and in the commu- 
nity, the school employe is the ambas- 
sador and_ representative of the 
schools. 


Trend Toward Cooperation 


‘There are many evidences that gen- 
uine cooperation of school and com- 


munity in educational matters is in- 
creasing in amount and improving in 
quality. School administrators, class- 
room teachers, pupils, the nonteach- 
ing staff, and the lay public are learn- 
ing more and more about working 
together—about its values and about 
how it can be done. 

Curriculum development, commu- 
nity surveys, school-building programs, 
and many other projects have been 
the focus in recent years of much joint 
endeavor. Advisory committees, co- 
ordinating committees, and planning 
committees in ever-growing numbers 
are proving that school public rela- 
tions should be a two-way process. 

The plus factor is being put to 
work. A responsible public is begin- 
ning to recognize and accept its re- 
sponsibility for the public schools. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Public Relations for America’s 
Schools is the title of the latest year- 
book of the AASA, available this 
month. The yearbook will serve as the 
point of departure for four of the dis- 
cussion groups at the Atlantic City 
convention, Feb. 25-Mar. 2, with com- 
mission members among the partici- 
pants. 

According to the foreword, “the 
opening chapter explores the meaning 
of school public relations and elabor- 
ates seven principles which should 
characterize any program.” Other 
chapters are concerned with: school 
needs as the basis for public relations; 
the effect of the day-to-day program; 
cooperation in educational planning; 
the public relations of the school- 
board, the superintendent, the school 
staff, and professional organizations, 
respectively; the public-relations im- 
plications of school management and 
school finance; evaluation; and effec- 
tive use of publicity technics and 
media. 

Paul J. Misner has served as chair- 
man of the commission since the un- 
timely death of Lowell P. Goodrich, 
under whose chairmanship the vol- 
ume was planned. Other members of 
the commission have been Arthur F. 
Corey, J. W. Edgar, Evan E, Evans, 
Calvin Grieder, William Jansen, 
James E. Pease, W. W. Theisen, ]. 
Burton Vasche, and Pearl A. Wana- 
maker. 

Order the yearbook from the AASA, 
NEA headquarters, 498p. $4. Quan- 
tity discounts. 
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ADAMSFOTOS 


nN 1928, there were 11 Negro com- 
| munities in southern Nevada Coun- 
tv, Arkansas. Each had its own little 
school, furnishing the students with 
not more than a sixth-grade education, 
thru a six-months annual school term. 
For years, most citizens had sat idly by, 
not realizing their children, along 
with themselves, were being deprived 
of something they could have and that 
they very much needed—highschool 
education. 

Then, the Jeanes supervisor in the 
county [14 southern states receive su- 
pervisory assistance thru the Anna 
Thomas Jeanes Fund established in 
1907] and other school leaders started 
a new drive, which reflected a general 
statewide trend. They impressed upon 
the minds of schoolboards and patrons 
the need of more education for their 
children, and finally proved that this 
goal could not be attained unless there 
were a highschool at some central 
point in their part of the county. Since 
each community couldn’t afford its 
own highschool, consolidation was 
strongly urged and accepted with res- 
ervations. 

It was not easy to consolidate these 
districts in the sense of complete unity. 
Each district or community wanted 
the highschool in its community. After 
long days of conference, usually led 
by the Jeanes supervisor and county 
superintendent of schools, the Oak 
Grove community offered to give land 
and saw logs for the new school build- 
ing, and the consolidation was com- 
pleted. 

Thus, Oak Grove took part in Ar- 
kansas’ pioneer effort in school con- 
solidation. From 3758 one-room 
schoolhouses in 4594 districts in 1928, 
\rkansas has come to 424 administra- 
tive school units in the state. Howard 
\. Dawson, now director of the NEA 
Division of Rural Service, was a 
leader in the pioneer effort for sound 
school districts and state finance. 





Mr. Ivory is superintendent of the Oak Grove 
School District, Rosston, Arkansas. 
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Their Own Bootstraps 


A success story of how a Negro community 









improved itself by improving tts schools. 


The first directors of the consoli- 
dated Oak Grove School District repre- 
sented most of the various neighbor- 
hoods of the district. 

The centralized school contained 
elementary grades in addition to the 
highschool, but seven of the com- 
munities continued to operate ele- 
mentary or “wing” schools as a part of 
the Oak Grove School District. After 
pupils completed their grade school, 
they were transported to the district 
highschool. 

In 1934, the central school building 
burned. A teacher’s home, two acres 
of school site, two dug wells, and a 
$4000 indebtedness were left. How- 
ever, the leaders of the district ac- 
cepted the fire as an Opportunity, 
rather than a disaster. The land own- 
ers gave land as they promised, and 
the saw logs for a new building. A 
local mill operator offered to saw the 
logs into lumber. The WPA furnished 
labor to build, and by the spring of 
1935, another building was completed. 


The Community Inventory 


At the suggestion of the county su- 
pervisor and several other leaders, a 
community council was formed at this 
time. Its first move was to survey the 
community to discover special inter- 
ests and needs of the people. 

This community inventory was a 
local aspect of the statewide coopera- 
tive program for curriculum develop- 
ment, spreading thruout the state at 
the time, and was a logical step follow- 
ing consolidation. The basic objective 
was, to quote the Jeanes supervisor, 
“To know what our people of Oak 
Grove need and want and to help the 
new school get it for us.” 

The inventory was truly revealing: 
[1] Housing was far below the com- 
fort level, many large families living, 
eating, and sleeping in one or two un- 
painted, unfurnished, uncomfortable 
rooms. [2] Less than five percent of the 
milk supply needed for growing chil- 


G. 8S. Ivory 


dren was available, due to lack of ade- 
quate pastures, milk cows, and refrig- 
eration units. [3] Home-grown pork 
and beel came along for a few weeks 
only during the early winter season 
but represented less than 109% of the 
supply needed for a balanced diet. 

Approximately half of all milk and 
pork produced spoiled due to the peo- 
ple’s lack of knowledge and of facili- 
ties for preserving. Great need for 
year-round gardens, potato houses, 
thorobred hogs and cattle, better 
health practices, soil-conservation 
practices, and many other things was 
revealed. 

If the inventory was revealing, the 
arguments, discussions, and decisions 
of the community council were even 
more so. Out of heated, active local 
participation, the basic facts, interests, 
and felt needs were brought to light 
and decisions for action were reached. 
Upon this “concert of mind” has been 
built our modern rural-school pro- 
gram of community service at Oak 
Grove. 

How well the school has been able 
to attain the objectives is indicated in 
its present school plant and the 150 
acres of land which the school owns. 
It can be better judged after a tour of 
the campus where you can see two 
fully equipped shop buildings, a mod- 
ern cannery, a main administration 
building, lunchroom, home-economics 
cottage, primary department, gym- 
nasium, and two 
boarding students from outlying cen- 
ters. 


dormitories for 


Much progress has also been made 
toward the school’s objectives of high- 
er standards for teacher qualifications. 
At present, all the 31 teachers of the 
Oak Grove District are college-trained, 
and 21 of them possess college degrees 
with special training in the area of the 
school services they are teaching. 
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The school cannery is used not only by cooking classes but by adults of the community. 


The degree to which the school has 
reached its primary objective—to make 
the program mect the needs of the 
community and to serve the Negro 
people of the district—can be best de- 
termined by a re-examination of the 
community. Here small, clean, well- 
kept painted homes may be observed 
along the road for three or four miles 
on either side of the school campus. 
Planned landscaping and_ beautiful 
shrubbery are in evidence around the 
homes. The general living conditions 
in all these homes are greatly im- 
proved and many of the homes are 
completely modern and uptodate. 

Thru Pig Clubs, Live Stock Shows, 
4-H Clubs, Garden Clubs, the com- 
munity cannery, rural telephones, 
electricity, natural gas, better roads, 
community and county health units, 
vocational home economics and agri- 
culture, adult education, VA courses, 
library and other services, the com- 
munity life is closely tied into the 
school program. 


The School Today 


It is impossible to enumerate all the 
improvements made. But to point out 
a few—one can observe and compare 
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the first school shop and today’s shop 
and see amazing improvements. 

The vocational courses serve the 
community by answering the problems 
that arise in the home-building and 
repair program. They also guide farm- 
ers in better-feeding knowledge and 
the marketing of livestock. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has stimu- 
lated the community’s interest in 
purebred livestock, so that all live- 
stock owners in the community have 
discarded their former scrub stock and 
replaced it with purebred stock. Early 
in the better-stock campaign, the 
school was the recipient of two pure- 
bred pigs which were donated by a 
nationally known mail-order firm. 
Descendents of these purebred pigs 
are now seen thruout the district. Re- 
cently the school purchased a three- 
star bull, which is kept in the school’s 
pasture and made available to live- 
stock farmers in the community. 

The cannery, home-economics, and 
lunch program have banished much 
of the low nutritional score and 
brought cheer to the tables of farm 
families. 

The cannery serves the entire com- 
munity, and people of neighboring 


communities do practically all their 
canning of large quantities in the can- 
nery. Ihe school cans for the school 
cafeteria. 

The home -economics department 
serves as a training center, not only 
for the students, but also for the 
adults in the community. Night classes 
are held for the benefit of those par- 
ents who are not acquainted with the 
better ways of homemaking. They 
demonstrate their training in meal 
planning and cooking in the lunch- 
room. 

Let us take a look at the progress 
made in better physical equipment. 
Indoor toilets have been built to re- 
place the outside privies, telephones 
have been provided in the school, a 
fully-equipped audio-visual-materials 
department has been installed, and 
some 15 typewriters and business ma- 
chines have been added to the com- 
mercial department. There are now 20 
buildings on the school campus. The 
students and community people enjoy 
the modern conveniences, such as run- 
ning water, electricity, and gas. 

The district highschool now has 12 
grades with 26 units of work approved 
by the state department of education, 
and has held its “A” rating for the 
past four years. The school is a candi- 
date for accreditation by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The present enrolment of 900 stu- 
dents, 300 of whom are in senior high- 
school, is undeniable evidence of 
sound school development in a rural 
Negro community by use of “their 
own horsepower.” The school faculty 
is composed of 31 teachers and two 
fulltime veterans instructors. The 
school owns and operates seven of the 
latest model school buses, is governed 
by a Negro board, and has its own 
Negro superintendent. Today, the 
property and buildings of the district 
are valued at one-half million dollars. 


Serving the Community 


A community unknown at the time 
of consolidation has grown up around 
the school—a new, spirited commu- 
nity, sensitive to the influence of the 
school and enriched because of these 
influences. This school is truly a pow- 
erful force in the democratic life of 
the community it serves—a monument 
to the years of hard work of the lead- 
ers of the district. 
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Trends in Business Education 


Never a day passes but that an individual comes in direct 


contact with the problems of business as they relate to his 


personal use of money, his association with people, his 


understanding of business activity, or his interest in 


the political and business activity of his government. 


Consequently, business education has become an 


important part of the complete educational program. 


S FARLY as the middle of the Nine- 
Biicus Century, private business 
schools sprang up to meet the de- 
mands of business and industry for 
trained personnel. Private business 
schools also met the wishes of young 
people for vocational training with 
which to raise their standards of liv- 
ing. 

Because the private business schools 
met these real needs, they flourished. 
And their great success awakened tax- 
payers late in the same century to the 
desirability of introducing vocational 
business subjects into the public-high- 
school curriculum. 

The need for some business educa- 
tion has, for years, been recognized by 
elementary schools, too. Problems re- 
lating to money, stocks and bonds, 
profits, selling price, partial payments, 
and interest have been introduced 
into elementary arithmetic. Business 
letters have been made a part of gram- 
mar and composition courses. Geogra- 
phy textbooks have included units on 
commercial geography and economic 
resources. 

More recently, kindergarteners have 
been taught the elements of business 
transactions thru projects referred to 
by the youngsters as “playing store.” 
Many elementary schools have supple- 
mented classroom procedure by taking 
children on field trips to business 





Dr. Puckett is dean of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Denver, Colo- 
rado, and immediate past-president of United 


Business Education Association, an NEA de- 
partment. 
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firms to observe business in operation. 


Changing Objectives in Secondary 
Business Education 


Shortly following the economic col- 
lapse of 1929, interest in vocational 
business education at the highschool 
level was brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of business educators and 
school administrators by the influx 
of students into the courses. 

While retrenchment in many of the 
more general-education courses was 
necessary, demand for vocational 
courses increased. New equipment had 
to be purchased. In many instances, 





This article was secured by the 
United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department. 


complete departments were added to 
the programs of many schools where 
previously no opportunity for stu- 
dents to obtain instruction in business 
courses had been offered. 

This surge to vocational business 
courses made two things apparent: 
[1] the market would not absorb all 
students who were preparing for sec- 
retarial and bookkeeping jobs; [2] all 
students who wanted to become secre- 
taries or bookkeepers were not capa- 
ble of attaining the vocational compe- 
tency necessary for success in business 
enterprises. 

Because of these facts, new objec- 
tives were introduced into the pro- 
grams of business education. Also, 
methods of teaching established 


CECIL PUCKETT 


courses were changed to meet the so- 
cial and personal needs of all students. 

As an example of the change, objec- 
tives of bookkeeping were broadened 
to apply to those who would be faced 
with the problems of budgeting in- 
come, keeping household records, 
making personal income-tax reports, 
and purchasitig goods for personal 
consumption. Speed in typewriting 
was de-emphasized in nonvocational 
classes in favor of making the type- 
writer a useful instrument for those 
who wanted to derive personal bene- 
fit from it. Stress was placed upon 
guiding students, who lacked the dex- 
terity and ability to acquire market- 
able skill, out of shorthand classes. 

In addition to changing methods in 
existing business courses, new courses 
such as consumer economics and gen- 
eral business education were intro- 
duced. They acquainted students with 
the everyday problems of insurance, 
contracts, notes, drafts, checks, trans- 
portation, communication, weights 
and standards, quality merchandise, 
and many others. Thus, they justified 
the admission of students into busi- 
ness courses who would not, or could 
not, acquire the proficiency to enter 
business as employes or who might 
later change their minds and select 
other careers. 

During this period of change, the 
course in junior business education, 
which had been developed in the early 
1920s, was pressed into the junior- 
highschool curriculum for its explora- 
tion, information, and 
values. 

The content of the course was made 
up of business information that chil- 
dren would apply to their daily living 
situations in a community. The gen- 
eral nature of the content indicated 
that it should rightfully take its place 
in the general program together with 
courses in general science, general 
mathematics, general shop, and gen- 
eral home economics. 


guidance 
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Broadening the Scope of Vocational 
Business Education 

Altho there has never been an at- 
tempt to eliminate vocational prepara- 
tion in office occupations when a need 
has been felt for it, there has been 
strong evidence that the emphasis on 
this training has been too great. 
Studies have shown that jobs for high- 
school graduates in that area equalled 
only 10% of those being trained. 
Other studies have revealed that in 
the area of distribution there were 10 
times as many jobs available as there 
were people being trained for them. 

Consequently, the federal govern- 
ment provided $1,200,000 thru the 
CGeorge-Deen Act of 1936 to bolster the 
offerings in this field and has con- 
tinued the subsidy thru the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act. Many pub- 
lic schools have subsequently supple- 
mented vocational education in office 
occupations with this program of dis- 
tributive education, 


The Part of Business Education in the 
Educational Program 

The “golden rule of education,” 
says Thomas H. Briggs, is “to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they are likely to do anyway.” 

Earning a livelihood is a desirable 
activity of all members of an adult 
society. The ability to cope with per- 
sonal everyday business situations is 
an accomplishment necessary to the 
social and personal wellbeing of all 
individuals. 

That business education is an im- 
portant educational process in attain- 
ing the purposes of education is evi- 
denced by the following: 

[1] Statistics show that a small per- 
cent of students who major in business 
with vocational objectives continue 
their education into college. The ma- 
jority of those youngsters come from 
homes where income is so low that 
parents cannot afford a college educa- 
tion for their children. They are 
taught marketable skills together with 
attitudes toward society that will make 
them happy and desirable citizens. 

[2] Observations show that the pat- 
tern of highschool background has 
little or no relation to the ability of 
students to succeed in college. Success 
in college depends more upon mental 
ability and hard work than upon a 
pattern of highschool courses. There- 
fore, those students who take a spe- 
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cialized program in highschool and 
then continue in college have an 
equal opportunity’ for success with 
students who have had a more general 
background. 


An Example for the Young 


Tue old days in which the pub- 
lic-school teacher was expected to 
lead a life of scholarly isolation and 
almost monastic selfdenial have for- 
tunately passed except in a few 
communities. But, in some places, 
the pendulum seems to have swung 
to an opposite extreme. 

We now hear it said that it is 
absolutely no one’s business what 
kind of a life a teacher leads and 
that a teacher should be absolutely 
free to do just as many foolish and 
wrong things as any other member 
of the community. 

That teachers are free to behave 
as they wish within the limits of the 
law, just like any other citizens, 
may be true in the legal sense of 
the word “free.” But the doctrine 
that teachers are morally or profes- 
sionally free to behave in any way 
they choose is unsound. 

Parents and other citizens of a 
community have a right to expect 
that the teacher will lead a private 
life that is not merely as good 
as that of the average citizen, but 
rather a life that is positively 
and constructively more wholesome 
than the average. Those who can- 
not or will not lead a life that is a 
decent example to the young 
should not enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

—Adapted from The School Ex- 
ecutive, November 1949. 


[3] Teachers of business subjects 
are as well-prepared in the fields of 
guidance and counseling as teachers in 
other fields. ‘They have been graduated 
from institutions 
with the same general social and aca- 
demic background and with compar- 
able proficiency in their teaching field. 

Many of them have had consider- 
able business experience, which tends 
to make them superior in the area of 
vocational guidance. Their ability to 
teach attitudes and patterns of desir- 
able behavior in students is as great 
as that of teachers in other fields. 

[4] There are many areas of general 
information such as social attitudes, 


teacher-education 


social heritage, scientific appreciation, 
and business and economic activity, in 
which children should develop a 
sound background, Of these areas, 
none is more important than the busi- 
ness situations in which both children 
and adults find themselves. 

Thus the trend toward more basic 
business education at the elementary, 
intermediate, and secondary levels 
seems most desirable. Continued in- 
tegration of business problems and 
business information in the elemen- 
tary-school program is a step toward 
broadening the scope of general edu- 
cation. With this elementary program 
as a general foundation of basic in- 
formation, more specific courses, such 
as junior business education, should 
be introduced in all school systems at 
the junior-highschool level in order to 
provide an area of exploration, infor- 
mation, and guidance. 

Since approximately 60°% of high- 
school graduates do not continue in 
college, the purpose of the highschool 
business program should be twofold: 
[1] to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to acquire skills and knowledges 
which may be used as tools to carn a 
living in the functional areas of busi- 
ness; [2] to provide opportunities for 
all youth to acquire general informa- 
tion which will better fit them to take 
their place in the economic and social 
life of their community. 


Acceptable to Program of Life 
Adjustment 


Thus the program of business edu- 
cation as it has developed thru many 
years of experience and research has 
obviously become an important part 
of the complete educational program. 
Changes have been and will be made 
from time to time in the pattern of 
offerings to improve the content and 
the desirable outcomes. 

To provide an opportunity for all 
youth at the secondary-school level to 
develop skills and social attitudes 
with which to earn a living is a 
responsibility of secondary education. 
Because certain abilities and attitudes 
are needed by youth today to cope 
with the problems of a complex eco- 
nomic world, basic business education 
for all youth is a must. That this type 
of business-education program is nec- 
essary to the total program of life ad- 
justment is an accepted fact among 
most educators, 
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PPROXIMATELY 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
peo children have hearing losses 


sufficient to warrant some torm ol 
treatment or remedy. The problem of 
the hard-olf-hearing child is indeed of 
serious social significance. 

The community should feel a con- 
cern for the unfortunate financial and 
social effects of the retardation in 
school of children whose handicap has 
been neglected or not recognized. Ob- 
viously, the repetition of grades is 
costly, and is only a grossly superficial 
remedy which leaves the root of the 
problem quite untouched. 

lo those public-school] leaders and 
taxpayers who “view with alarm” the 
financial outlay necessary for a con- 
structive program for the hard-ot- 
hearing child, we may point out that 
the saving from avoiding repetition of 
grades offsets a large part of the cost. 
In addition, we must reckon the cost 
of truancy and various forms of anti- 
social behavior which characterize the 
child who becomes bored with the 
schoolwork in which it is so difficult 
for him to participate. 

In the smaller community of the 
schoolroom itself, the teacher is often 
not aware that the learning or _ be- 
havior difficulty of a hard-of-hearing 
child is due to his impaired hearing. 
The teacher may attribute the diff- 
culty to lack of mental ability or to 
some failure in teaching methods. 

Failure to understand the basic 
cause of the child’s difficulties often 
leads to fruitless remedial measures 
that are time-consuming for both the 
child and his classmates. And when 
the teacher recognizes the child’s hear- 
ing impairment, his lack of special 
training and information, and the re- 
quirements of other children in the 
room make impossible adequate solu- 
tion of the child’s particular problem. 


Indications of Poor Hearing 
J = 


Altho we should not expect teach- 
ers and parents to be familiar with 
technical testing procedures, they 
should be informed of the clues in be- 
havior that suggest the possibility of 
hearing loss. ‘This is especially impor- 
tant in the case of children too young 


Dr. Silverman is director of the Central Insti- 
lute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. He is 
also associate professor of education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and lecturer on 
audiometry in the Washington University 
Medical School. 
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The Hard-of-Hearing Child 


How the classroom teacher 
can recognize and help him. 


8S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 


to be reached by formal procedures 
and in communities with no organized 
program. 

Among the more common medical 
clues are earache, bad tonsils, and 
frequent colds. Other symptoms in- 
clude inattention, frequent requests 
for repetition of spoken words, cup- 
ping the hand to the ear, cocking the 
head, copying dictation, indifferent re- 
sponses to music, abnormalities of 
speech, reluctance to participate in 
activities that require oral communica- 
tion, failure to follow oral directions, 
day dreaming, and poor scholarship. 
Not to be overlooked are truancy, ly- 
ing, stealing, extreme introversion, 
and other atypical behavior that fre- 
quently serve as compensations for 
the child who feels socially inadequate 
and wishes to attract attention. 

Fortunately, we need not depend 
solely upon subjective observation to 
detect hearing impairment. Screening 
tests which enable us to test children 
rapidly are available. They range from 
relatively crude “‘watch-tick’’ tests, to 
modern audiometer tests which utilize 
standard recorded digits or pure tones 
as the test signals. 

According to I. R. Schachtel, 15 
states have laws requiring annual test- 
ing of children’s hearing; three other 
States require tests at intervals of two 
or more years. Two states require tests 
in schools having doctors. 

In the remaining states, hearing 
tests are sanctioned, and, in some in- 
stances, financial support is given 
when the tests are carried out. Actual- 
ly, only about 20° of our school chil- 
dren are exposed to testing programs. 


Procedure After Detection 


In this article, we are not dealing 
with treatment of children with speech 
defects, altho they are sometimes re- 


lated to poor hearing. Nor are we talk- 
ing about the problems of the pro- 
foundly deaf child. But when a child 
is suspected of having a moderate 
hearing impairment either because of 
observation ‘or screening tests, he 
should be referred for a thoro exami- 
nation to a hearing-conservation clinic, 
an ear specialist, his family physician, 
or to whatever facility in his com- 
munity which concerns itself with 
such problems. 

The first step is to inform the par- 
ents in an intelligent and tactful man- 
ner that, as a result of screening tests, 
the child’s hearing appears impaired 
and that additional tests are essential 
to confirm the preliminary findings 
and to suggest treatment. Failure to 
inform parents properly concerning 
the need for additional tests frequent- 
ly leads to antagonism, which is harm- 
ful, not only to the child involved, but 
to acceptance by the community of the 
whole program. 

In a wellorganized program for the 
conservation of hearing, the school 
furnishes the clinic a comprehensive 
case history of the child including his 
scholastic achievement, intelligence 
quotient, family history, childhood 
diseases and ear troubles, and informa- 
tion as to how the hearing defect was 
discovered. 

In the clinic, the child is given a 
complete individual pure-tone audi- 
ometer test in a properly sound-treated 
test room. In addition, the tester notes 
specifically any observable defects of 
the child’s speech. 

Many children “‘screened out” by 
the group test are found to have 
normal or perfectly adequate hearing 
when tested individually. Perhaps they 
became inattentive during the group 
test or failed to understand and follow 
the instructions accurately, or perhaps 
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some noise momentarily 
masked the test words at the critical 
level. 

Audiometry is followed by a thoro 
ear, nose, and throat examination by 
the attending otologist. He looks for 
infected tonsils, obstructive adenoids, 
running ears, perforated or otherwise 
abnormal eardrums, swelling lymph 
glands, and other conditions. 

It is desirable that both the screen- 
ing and the followup procedures be 
carried out annually. Quite frequent- 
ly, laymen assume that subsequent 
tests are unnecessary when a test has 
once shown a child to have normal 
hearing. It is possible, however, for 
hearing loss to develop at any time, 
and the sooner the condition is recog- 
nized, the more likely is treatment to 
be effective. 

Study of the case history, the audio- 
grams, and the results of his medical 
examination enable the otologist to 
arrive at a diagnosis, and, in consulta- 
tion with the clinical audiologist (a 
person trained in meeting problems 
of deafness) , he is prepared to suggest 
whatever measures are indicated. 
Primary consideration is given to the 
possibility of medical treatment to im- 
prove the hearing. Frequently, the re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids, X-ray, 
or radium therapy is helpful. Fortu- 
nately, even when medical attention 
holds out little hope or when medical 
treatment fails to improve the hear- 
ing, constructive nonmedical 


proce- 
dures are still available. 


Special School Arrangements 

First of all, such a child is given per- 
mission to move about freely in the 
schoolroom without fear of disciplin- 
ary action or embarrassment, so that 
he is conveniently close to the source 
of sound at all times. The “roving 
seat” should be recommended for 
hard-of-hearing children. 

These children should also have in- 
struction in lip reading. The hearing 
loss that entitles a child to lip reading 
is usually modified from time to time 
according to the availability of teach- 
ers. If not enough teachers of lip 
reading are available for adequate 
service to all hard-of-hearing children, 
severity of deafness determines prior- 
ity for instruction. 

For some whose hearing is more 
severely impaired but who, neverthe- 


less, retain a reasonable amount of 
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residual hearing, a carefully selected 
hearing aid and the “roving seat” sup- 
plement the instruction in lip reading. 
Auditory training is given to enable 
the wearers of hearing aids to make 
the most of their instruments. 

The speech correctionist, whose 
training generally includes nonmed- 
ical hearing therapy, should assist not 
only those children who have observ- 
able speech defects, but those who ap- 
pear to have perfectly normal speech. 
Speech training for the latter is good 
prophylaxis against the possibility of 
deterioration of articulation and voice 
quality, which frequently sets in after 
onset of hearing loss. 


Need for Guidance 


Certainly we must not overlook the 
need for psychological, educational, 
and vocational guidance which should 
avert or eliminate the atypical forms 
of behavior that frequently character- 
ize the hard-of-hearing child. He must 
be made to understand that lip-read- 
ing lessons and his hearing aid are as 
necessary as geography, arithmetic, or 
any other school activity. In fact, they 
may be more so. 

He should be particularly encour- 
aged to join in extracurriculum and 
community activities such as scout- 
ing, athletics, Hi-Y, 4-H, church func- 
tions, and other wholesome pastimes 





Teachers can learn more about this 
subject by contacting the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren (an NEA department) and the 
NEA Lip Reading Department. 





of youth. Success in any of these activ- 
ities should do much to avert extreme 
introversion and preoccupation with 
the impairment of hearing. Of course, 
extreme cases should be referred for 
psychiatric study. 

Vocational plans for the child 
should take into account the existence 
of hearing impairment. Bookkeeping, 
for example, would be preferable to 
stenography. On the other hand, voca- 
tional guidance should stress the 
child’s assets and not his liabilities. 
There are many occupations at all 
levels in which hearing impairment is 
not a barrier to success. 

The case of Katherine illustrates the 
benefits of a constructive approach to 
the problem of the hard-of-hearing 





child. Katherine’s scholarship began 
to fall off along about the seventh 
grade. Altho she had shown an initial 
enthusiasm for girl-scout work, she be- 
gan to rebel at attending meetings. 
She told her mother that she “did not 
quite know what was going on” at the 
meetings. Her mother was quite dis- 
turbed and influenced her father to 
“lay down the law” to Katherine. 

However, in a routine hearing- 
screening program, it was discovered 
that Katherine had a handicapping 
loss of hearing and was missing oral 
work in the schoolroom and the in- 
structions at the scout meetings. Kath- 
erine was equipped with a hearing aid 
and given instruction in lip reading. 
Her scholarship improved, and she 
participated in the activities in which 
she had previously had an interest. 

When Katherine reached her senior 
year in highschool, she was determined 
to become a nurse. In a judicious and 
tactful manner, she was informed that 
her hearing handicap would disqual- 
ify her for optimum performance of 
her duties. She was guided into work 
as a dietitian and, upon completing 
her course, found employment in a 
hospital. 


Provisions Within Regular 
Framework 

Thruout our discussion, we have 
implied, and it is well to stress, that, 
altho the welfare of the hard-of-hear- 
ing child should be entrusted to spe- 
cially trained personnel, all remedial 
measures should be carried out within 
the framework of the regular school 
and health system. It is psychologically 
and educationally desirable that the 
child should not be prevented from 
associating with children who hear 
normally, 

True, he must be segregated for lip- 
reading lessons and auditory training, 
but these activities should be consid- 
ered part of his school program. In 
fact, we suggest that academic credit 
be assigned for participation in such 
classes, since, for the hard-of-hearing 
child, they involve the development 
of communication skills as important 
as composition or public speaking. 
They should be so recognized and in- 
tegrated with the curriculum. 

When the child is convinced that he 
is normal with a particular need that 
has been recognized, he has hurdled 
the chief obstacle to his adjustment. 
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Historical Paper Dolls 


O MAKE historical paper dolls, I had 
Tie children first look thru their 
readers or history texts to find cos- 
tumes and accessories that would fur- 
nish ideas for their own dolls. Then 
each cl “'d was given a sheet of plain 
paper f-om which he was to cut a doll 
pattern. Afterwards, they drew the ac- 
cessories characteristic of the individ- 
ual they were depicting. 

Among the characters the children 
chose were Daniel Boone, Lincoln, 
Washington, Pocahontas, Betsy Ross, 
Paul Revere. Typical Boone acces- 
sories included an extra hunting shirt, 
a coonskin cap, a hunting knife, a rifle, 
and a dog. Pocahontas had several In- 
dian costumes, a tomahawk, a compass 
(Smith’s, no doubt), and a Bible.— 
FLORENCE N. BOWMAN, Irvington, N.J. 


Young American Club 


Our school has many pupils from 
minority groups. To help promote the 
idea of sharing, accepting, and show- 
ing mutual respect for all, we organ- 
ized an intercultural group which we 
called the Young American Club. We 
began by securing a copy of This Way 
to Unity, edited by Arnold Herrick 
and Herbert Askwith, and other ma- 
terials designed to combat intolerance. 

Our programs stress regard for hu- 
man personality, equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, preservation of minority 
rights, and expression of majority will 
thru free elections. We have outside 
speakers, often minority-group leaders 
of teenage clubs, movies, dances, pic- 
nics, parties, radio programs, a teen- 
age band and chorus. From a small 
group, we now have more than 200 
members.—CHERYL B. CAMPBELL, social- 
science teacher, Roosevelt Junior 
Highschool, Richmond, Calif. 


Timeline Technics 


Last year, each boy in our fifth 
gerade made his own timeline for 
American history. Some were of cloth 
and some of paper, but each had writ- 
ten on it significant dates from_1492 to 
1950. Names of historical characters 
and events were placed at intervals, as 
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they were studied, and pictures pasted 
on when they were available. 

The art teacher collaborated with 
the project and helped in the prepara- 
tion of the pictures which were used— 
Indians, Balboa, pioneers, Franklin, 
Washington, the Alamo, Lincoln, in- 
ventions. —GYDA G. PLETTE, teacher, 
Breck School far Boys, St. Paul, Minn. 


Reading of History 


To ENCOURAGE the reading of sup- 
plementary books in history, a librari- 
an chose carefully certain books. Some 
were factual and some were historical 
fiction such as Quentin Durward, The 
Spy, The Talisman, Introducing Af- 
rica by Carveth Wells; Long Ships 
Passing by W. Havighurst. These were 
placed on a table reserved for the use 
of the history class, with a map of the 
world on a nearby wall. 

When a pupil finished one of the 
selected readings, a colored tack would 
be placed on the map, indicating the 
locale of the story. When a book was 
read by the entire class, a quiz would 
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I haven’t time to hate anyone. 
—William E. Gladstone 
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be given and those who passed were 
given some token (picture or similar 
item) from the country which the 
book stressed. The history class clam- 
ored for more such books!—Mary s. 
KINNEY, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


Historical Project 


WE Have a chapter of the New York 
State Historical Association in our 
school. This chapter promoted a his- 
tory of the 14 towns and villages in 
our school area. 

Students and faculty of our junior 
highschool cooperated in the project. 
The students first investigated their 
own communities; wrote the history 
of each one; including its origin, pop- 
ulation, industries, historical happen- 
ings, and other important and inter- 
esting aspects. ‘These papers were then 
edited by an editorial committee of 


junior-highschool students, assisted by 
the faculty, and the final product pub- 
lished in an attractive booklet. The 
work was commended by the New 
York State Historical Association.— 
JOAN M. FULLER, president, Holland 
Patent Historical Chapter, Holland 
Patent Central School, Holland Pa- 
tent, N.Y. 


Number Game 


In My first-grade number class, I cut 
fish about six inches long from light 
green or tan construction paper. On 
these, I write the numbers from one 
to 10 or 10 to 19, and place paper 
clips on the mouths of the fish. 

With the aid of a magnet tied to the 
end of the string on a fishpole, each 
child has a turn “catching a fish.” If 
he knows the number on the fish, he 
may take it off the hook.—RUTH PEN- 
DERGAST, teacher, Calvin Coolidge 
School, Peoria, Ill. 


The Schoolroom Village 


WE ORGANIZED our room into a vil- 
lage called Pleasantville. We elected 
officers, chose our civic helpers, listed 
their names and duties, named our 
streets (each row of desks was a street, 
with miniature street signs) giving 
them names that would help us re- 
member to practice good manners. 

We invited the ex-mayor to talk to 
us about the laws governing a com- 
munity. Then we made laws for use in 
our little village such as “We will not 
run in the hall,” “We will be quiet in 
the lavatory,” “We will not slam 
doors.’” These were already in effect 
in the school, but they meant more to 
the children after they had helped to 
vote them in. 

For Valentines Day, the pupils 
made a postoffice out of a large carton, 
wired a slanting roof on it, painted 
the roof red and the walls blue, made 
a sign for it which read ‘Pleasantville 
P.O.” The children mailed all valen- 
tines with desk and street addresses. 

Before a valentine could be mailed, 
it had to have a “play” three-cent 
stamp drawn in the upper right-hand 
corner of the envelop. 

On Valentines Day, the postmis- 
tress handed the valentines to the mail 
carrier, who ‘delivered them to the 
children. Each child remained at his 
own desk while the distribution took 
place. — EDYTHE MC CORMICK, teacher, 
Albany, Oreg. 
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1 re publications of the NEA and its de- 

partments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D.C. Make money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents, do not send 
stamps. 


Citizenship 

What’s the US to You? by Babette Ranso- 
holf. Lists 16 questions every citizen should 
be able to answer for intelligent participation 
in government in his community, including 
suggestions on where to start and how to let 
your neighbors know the answers. Quick read- 
ing, cartoon illustrated, easily remembered 
for civics students in highschools and junior 
highschools, as well as adults. 1949. 18p. 10¢. 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson PI. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

United States Government Organization 
Manual. Describes the organization of the 
government as of July 1. 1949. 725p. $1. Supt. 
Doc. 

Modern Education and Better Human Re- 
lations by William H. Kilpatrick. Suggests 
how the teacher, the school, and community 
may teach respect for the cultures and human 
rights of minority groups. 1949. 30p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 

America’s Stake in Human Rights by Ry- 
land W. Crary and John T. Robinson. Re- 
source unit for the classroom teacher dealing 
with problems in teaching human rights, how 
to get human rights into the curriculum, 
what should be taught, important concepts to 
he developed, basic material for teacher anal- 
vsis of the area and for student use, sources of 
basic material, and concepts with suggested 
nonprescriptive activities. Bulletin 24, Sept. 
1949. 5Ip. 254. Quantity discounts. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Washington Monument. Letter Booklet 
Series. Informal, personalized account of 
what One may see and hear on a visit to the 
Washington Monument. For middle grades 
and up. 1948. 18p. 20¢. Quantity discounts. 
Government Services, Inc., 1135 21st St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

We Make the Flag by Evelyn L. Bull. A 
play for primary children. Has short scenes 
and many speaking parts. Will fit into regular 
classroom work or be a program feature for 
assemblies and special events. 1949. 12p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Order from NEA. 


Classroom Helps 
Yes You Can. Poster aimed at stimulating 
children’s interest in music. 17” X22”, printed 
in three colors, available to schools and li- 
braries. Free. American Music Conference, 332 
§. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
Physical Activities for Elementary Schools. 
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Manual for physical activities in the health- 
education program. Includes growth charac- 
teristics of children, games, folk dances, pro- 
ficiency tests, organizational devices, bibliog- 
raphies, and other helps for the health pro- 
gram. 1949. 242p. $1. Board of Education of 
the City of New York, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 2. 


Curriculum 


In the Classroom with Children Under 
Thirteen Years af Age. Ways of using the 
ordinary school curriculum to develop world- 
mindedness among children and out-of-school 
avenues toward goodwill. Report from 
Unesco’s 1948 Seminar at Podebrady, Czecho- 
slovakia. 1949. 63p. 20¢. Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

A New Annotated Reading Guide for Chil- 
dren with Partial Vision by Lorraine Galis- 
dorfer. Bibliography with brief descriptions, 
classified into eight groups including first 
picture-story books, basic readers, health 
safety, and science books. 1950. 94p. $1. Foster 
and Stewart Publishing Corp., 210 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo $, N.Y. 

The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum by 
Effie G. Bathurst, et al. A fourth-grade school 
day outlined, showing how children in the 
modern school learn to read, spell, and work 
arithmetic thru solving problems in their own 
experience. Bulletin 1949. No. 12. Federal 
Security Agency. Office of Education. 33p. 15¢. 
Supt Doc. 


International 


Education for One World. Census of the 
foreign-student population of the US for 
1948-49. Tells where they are, where they 
come from, their academic rank, and field of 
study. 1949. 47p. 35¢. Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th St, New 
York 19. 

Report on the UN by Thomas J. Hamilton 
and Vera Micheles Dean. An objective anal- 
ysis of the record of the UN; its successes, fail- 
ures, continuing problems, and future. Head- 
line Series No. 75. 1949. 62p. 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16. 

United Nations in the Schools. Suggestions 
for teaching about the UN in elementary and 
secondary schools. Prepared in answer to re- 
quests for help in integrating UN materials 
into classroom work and extracurriculum ac- 
tivities. Ilp. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Educa- 
tion Dept, American Assn for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th St., New York 21. 

The Role of Colleges and Universities in 
International Understanding. Edited by How- 
ard Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown. Re- 
port of a conference, held at Estes Park [Colo.} 
June 18-22, 1949, sponsored by 69 educational 
organizations and three foundations, which 
dealt with the responsibility of institutions 
of higher learning to foster worldmindedness 
and international cooperation. 1949. 137p. $1. 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Pl., Washington 6, D.C. 

Information About Educational and En- 
richment 16mm Films of Many Lands. Bibli- 
ography of educational and documentary 
films from 16 countries and the United Na- 
tions. 1949. 12p. Free. Films of the Nations, 
112 West 48th St., New York 19. 

Study Guide on American Education and 
International Tensions. Designed especially 
to help educational leaders in promoting the 
consideration and application of the EPC 
statement, American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions, [25¢. Quantity discounts}. 
The guide was published in 1949. 4p. Free to 
groups studying the statement on which this 
leaflet is based. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. NEA. 


The Family 

Mental Health Is a Family Affair by Dallas 
Pratt, M.D., and Jack Neher. Deals with the 
day-to-day human-relationship problems that 
face every individual and every family and 
tells what can be done in the early stages to 
prevent these problems from becoming too 
serious. Describes some of the things an ordi- 
nary person can do to prevent mental illness. 
Pamphlet No. 155. 1949. 3lp. 20¢. Quantity 
discounts. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th St., New York 16. 


Safety 

Summary of Available Cost Figures for Driv- 
er-Education Courses. Prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference on Highschool Driver Edu- 
cation, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., October 2-5, 
1949. State-by-state record of driver-education 
costs per pupil in highschools and a com- 
parison with the hourly costs of teaching some 
other subjects. 1949. 5p. Free. National Com 
mission on Safety Education. NEA, 

1949-50 Inventory and Guide for Action. 
Report of the Highway Safety Conference 
called by the President and held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 1949. Charts, tables, and 
photos illustrate the need for safety educa- 
tion and what the 48 states and some 600 
cities are doing to promote a_ nationwide 
safety program. What to do and how to do it 
explained in detail. 1949. 76p. 50¢. Supt Doc. 


Handbooks 


Portfolio on More and Better Schools for 
Children Under Six. Compiled and edited by 
Elizabeth Neterer. Portfolio of 12 leaflets on 
different aspects of needed educational serv 
ices for children under six. Valuable to all 
people interested in the education of young 
children, to national organizations, parent 
and citizens’ groups, superintendents of 
schools, and teachers in public and private 
schools. 1949 revision of an earlier publication 
titled Portfolio on Kindergarten Extension. 
75¢. Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 ]5th St. N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

State Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 
1944-1948. Prepared by the NEA Research 
Division. Fourth in a series of summaries of 
state tax legislation affecting school revenues. 
Includes allocated taxes, school lands and 
permanent school funds, legislative appropri- 
ation from state general funds, and school 
revenue trends. Oct. 1949. Research Bulletin. 
123p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 
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Book-of-the-Month 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem by 
Louise Hall Tharp. Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Sophia Peabody of Salem lived in 
a splendid period of splendid person- 
alities, among which the famous sis- 
ters moved with vigor, charm, and 
brilliance. 

Elizabeth Peabody, who ran a one- 
woman publishing house, and wrote 
transcendentalist and abolitionist es- 
savs, was first of all an educator. She 
is known as the founder of the public 
kindergarten in America. Also, she 
published the Dial, which Emerson 
edited, and for a time was Channing’s 
secretary. She conducted a bookshop 
in her home, which became a gather- 
ing place for some of the great literary 
and educational figures of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Mary Peabody, later the wife of 
Horace Mann, was a teacher like Eliz- 
abeth and was the sister with humor as 
well as convictions. It was Mary who 
helped Mann in his arduous work as 
secretary to the Board of Education 
in Massachusetts; Mary who worked 
on his famous reports and, later, wrote 
probably the most authoritative biog- 
raphy of her famous husband. 

Perhaps the most appealing of the 
sisters was Sophia, the youngest, 
whose talent was painting. As the 
wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sophia 
traveled abroad, and nurtured his 
genius thru poor days and prosperous. 
The story of their years together at 
Wavside and the Old Manse makes 
Hawthorne’s writing come alive for 
the reader. 

Their own natures—Sophia’s tem- 
perament, Mary’s temperance, Eliza- 
beth’s zeal—and° later political opin- 
ions, educational theories, and family 
affairs sometimes divided the really 
devoted sisters. Mary went west with 
Horace Mann to found Antioch Col- 
lege. Sophia went to Italy with Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Elizabeth went to 
Europe to inspect schools. Their cor- 
respondence, diaries, and journals 
formed a lifelong record that is the 
basis for this very readable biography. 
1950. 372p. $4. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6. 
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“for hooks are more than books... °° 


For Librarians 


Subscription Books Bulletin, quar- 
terly publication of the American Li- 
brary Association, reviews different 
reference works of importance to 
teachers, including atlases. Copies of 
the Bulletin are available from the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, at 65¢ each or 
$2.50 a year. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, a 
bibliography of first editions by Irvin 
Kerlan. The first John Newbery 
Medal for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to children’s literature was 
awarded in 1922. The Randolph 
Caldecott Medal for the children’s 
book with the most distinguished illus- 
trations was first given in 1938. This 
bibliography of the Newbery and Cal- 
decott awards will be especially useful 
to librarians and others choosing chil- 
dren’s books for various age-groups. 
1949. 5Ip. $2. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Survey of European Opinion 


THE Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity recently brought out Eu- 
ropean Beliefs Regarding the United 
States, a study of beliefs and more 
particularly misconceptions among 
the people of Europe regarding the 
United States. The study indicates the 
chief unfavorable beliefs regarding 
the United States, and the direction 
American efforts need to take in order 
that we may correct these inaccurate 
beliefs and counteract unfavorable 
propaganda which is prevalent about 
our country. 

“Accurate information about our 
country, democracy, and the American 
way of life is not only one of our 
most important weapons in fighting 
the cold war, but also a chief instru- 
ment in building the international 
understanding essential to a united 
world,” says Read Lewis, executive 
director of the Common Council for 
American Unity. 

The survey was made under the di- 
rection of Henry Lee Munson. 1949. 
135p. $2. Common Council for Amer- 
ican Unity. Willkie Memorial Build- 
ing, 20 West 40th St., New York 18. 


1949. 162p. $3.75. Bureau of 


Among the New Professional Books 

Adolescent Character and Personality by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba. Re- 
port of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago. An inves- 
tigation of the factors in human development, 
and of typical environmental conditions 
under which most American children grow to 
adulthood. Based on a study of adolescent 
youth in a real midwestern town. 1949. 315p. 
$4. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 

Child Development. An introduction to the 
study of human growth by Arnold Gesell and 
Frances L. Ilg. Combination of two earlier 
publications [Infant and Child in the Culture 
of Today and The Child from Five to Ten} 
into a single textbook. A basic text for col- 
lege courses in child development and child 
psychology. 1949. 878p. $5. Harper and Bros., 
19 East 33rd St., New York 16. 

Classroom Techniques in Improving Read- 
ing. Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading held at the University of Chicago 
1949. Edited by William S. Gray. Recent de- 
velopments and research findings of impor- 
tance in the teaching of reading. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs No. 69. 
Oct. 1949. 246p. $2.75. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 

Constructing Classroom Examinations, a 
Guide for Teachers by Ellis Weitzman and 
Walter J. McNamara. Handbook on the con- 
struction and use of achievement tests. 1949 
153p. $3. Science Research Associates, 228 §. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 

Early Years at School by Ilse Forest. The 
curriculum and services which the modern 
school offers young children. A textbook for 
students of early childhood education. 1949 
381 p. $3.75. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. 

Planning Rural Community School Build- 
ings, prepared under the supervision of 
Frank W. Cyr and Henry H. Linn. A collee- 
tion of “best practices’ in school building 
presented in a form useful to local commu 
nities. 

Rural-school buildings, whether one-teach- 
er, elementary, or secondary, must be fune- 
tional, adaptable for multiple use, flexible, 
must promote health and safety, be attractive, 
economical, and be built on an adequate site. 
The authors emphasize the necessity of con 
tinually consulting with members of the com- 
munity on needs a new school must meet. 
Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, New 
York. 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans by S. 
Norman Feingold. Directory of scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans. including qualifica- 
tions necessary, funds available, special fields 
of interest, and names and addresses of ad- 
ministering agencies. Useful with guidance 
activities. general counseling work, and for 
reference purposes. 1949. 254p. $6. Bellman 
Publishing Co., Inc.. 83 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16. 

The Market for College Graduates and Re- 
lated Aspects of Education and Income by 
Seymour E. Harris. A study of the relation of 
higher education to employment, with im- 
plications for graduates of the future. 1949. 
207p. $4. Harvard ‘University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38. 
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DESP Publications To Be Translated 


HE Department of Elementary 

School Principals has granted a re- 
quest from the Elementary School 
Principals of Japan for permission to 
translate into Japanese these Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
publications: And Proudly Serve as 
a Principal, Teach Them All, and 
The Elementary School Principalship 
—Planning the Future. 


NSTA at Home and Abroad 

Tue National Science Teachers As- 
sociation has recently complied with 
requests for service to science educa- 
tion in three foreign countries—Tur- 
key, China, and France. 

Copies of the report, Science Course 
Content and Teaching Apparatus {for 
export use only], were sent to school 
authorities in Turkey and China. The 
Paris Unesco office, department of nat- 
ural sciences, has requested NSTA 
to arrange for the preparation of 
manuscripts for two chapters of a 
lorthcoming publication on_ science 
education. Blanche Bobbitt, Los An- 
geles public schools, is writing on 
“Suggestions for Promoting Interna- 
tional Collaboration Among Science 
Teachers” and John Richardson, Ohio 
State University, is summarizing “Ex- 
periences in Introducing Experimen- 
tal Science into the Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the US.” 

‘The domestic scene has also been 
served. Science - curriculum revision 
groups in Dayton, Ohio, and Flint, 
Mich., have called on NSTA for con- 
sultation in relation to problems of 
elementary- and __ secondary - school 
science. Robert H. Carleton, executive 
secretary of the association, and Philip 
G. Johnson, US Office of Education, 
participated in the Flint workshop ses- 
sions. Mr. Carleton also met with the 
Dayton teachers. 

Other groups and school systems 
working on problems of the science 
curriculum are invited to explore with 
the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation the possibility of such consulta- 
lion assistance. 
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OTRF Visitors 


FOLLOWING is the current status ol 
the program for visitors to the US, 
financed by the Overseas ‘Teacher- 
Relief Fund of the NEA. 

Visits in progress: Riva Bauzer, 
Ruth Gouvea—Brazil; Ilcelore Winter 
—Germany; M. S. Kotiswaran—India; 
Jose C. Seddul—P. L.; Wu Tang— 
China; Kees Boeke — Netherlands; 
Margaret Fritsch, Fredericka Hamet- 
steiner—Austria. 

Visitors expected: A. Buhsgiar— 
Malta; Mrs. Mary Papacoama Cam- 
pouris, Mrs. Lucy Vlastou-Fyte— 
Greece; Anna Maria Crino, Luciana 
Crisari—Italy; Agvald Gjelsvik, Kaare 
Nesset, Ragnhild Sohr, Olav Sundet— 
Norway; Jose Y. Tuazon—P.I.; An- 
dreas Voelker—Germany. 


For Consultation 


Fes. 27 thru Mar. 2, 
the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic 
Freedom and the NEA 
Defense Commission will 
maintain headquarters 
in Parlor 2, Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Committee and commis- O 
sion members will be 
available for individual 
conferences. 


for 


in Atlantic City, N.J., Sunday, 2 p.M., 
Feb. 26, the purposes, program, and 
progress of FTA will be discussed. 


Council for Exceptional Children 


Tue International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children will meet Mar, 19- 
23, 1950, at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. ‘Teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and others interested in edu- 
cation of handicapped children are 
invited to attend. 


American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


THis NEA department was one of 
the sponsoring agencies of a Jan. con- 
ference of 36 delegates, nine consul- 
tants, and three professional repre- 
sentatives from Canada. They met in 
Grafton, IIl., to work together on cur- 
rent and pressing problems relating to 
graduate study in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

The AAHPER will hold its 55th 
Annual Convention in Dallas, Texas, 
Apr. 17-22. The convention theme 


On the NEA Calendar 
[thru March} 


REGIONAL conferences of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards: 


Feb. 3-4—Dallas, Texas 

Feb. 6-7—San Francisco, Calif. 
Feb. 8-9—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 10-11—Omaha, Nebr. 


Feb. 12-15—Annual convention, Association 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


NASS Regional O ment, Denver, Colo. 


Conferences Feb. 18-22—Annual 


Tue National Associa- 
tion of School Secretar- 
ies will hold regional 
conferences in: Atlantic 
City, N.J., Feb. 24-26; 
Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 
17-19; Phoenix, Ariz., 
Mar. 24-26. For informa- 
tion, write to Edna At- 
kinson, president of this 
NEA department, Oak 


convention, National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 23-25—Annual meeting, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Atlantic City, N. J. For information, write to 
Warren C. Lovinger, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Feb. 25-Mar. 2—AASA meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Other NEA departments also meet- 
ing either before or during the AASA conven- 
tion include: American Educational Research 
Association, Elementary School Principals, 
Rural Education, Association for Supervision 


Park-River Forest High- and Curriculum Development, Classroom 
school, Oak Park, Ill. Teachers, United Business Education Asso- 
O ciation, Home Economics, National Associa- 


Special FT A Conference 


AT A Future Teachers 
of America conference 


tion of School Secretaries, Adult Education, 


[Continued on next page| 
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will be “Round-Up on the Range.” 

The AAHPER Eastern District As- 
sociation will hold its annual conven- 
tion Mar. 21-24 at the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. Theme 
of the convention is “Diversity and 
Unity.” 


Conference on Educational Travel 


“THe World Is Our Campus” will be 
the theme for the Conference on Edu- 
cational Travel to be held in Atlantic 
City, Feb. 24-26, under the direction 
of the NEA Division of Travel Service. 

Information may be ovtained from 
the division, NEA headquarters. 


Audio-Visual Instruction Department 


FRANCIS W. Noe , chief, Bureau ol 
Audio-Visual Education, California 
State Department of Education, has 
been elected ‘to the presidency of this 
NEA department. 

Other newly-elected officers are: first 
vice president—James W. Brown, super- 
visor, Instructional Materials Center, 
University of Washington; second 


+> 


On the NEA Calendar 


[thru March continued} 


Audio-Visual Instruction, National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education. 


Mar. 10-11—Northeastern Regional Confer- 


vicepresident—Lelia Trolinger, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Colorado. 


NEA Vocational-Education 
Department 


THe Association’s Department of 
Vocational Education, inactive since 
war years, is to be reactivitated, ‘‘to 
supplement, not compete with, the 
American Vocational Association.”’ 

With Hilton C. Buley, New Hamp- 
shire commissioner of education, as 
consultant, a committee will plan the 
department's revival and map a dis- 
cussion program for the 1950 NEA 
convention. 


Group-Development Laboratory 

‘THe Fourth National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development will be 
held at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, June 25-July 14, 1950. Spon- 
sored by the NEA Division of Adult 
Education Services, the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics, and coope- 
rating universities, the National 


Information 

NEA _ headquarters: 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
B: C. 

1950 NEA Representative 
Assembly—July 2-7, St. Louis. 

NEA officers and headquar- 
ters directors: Page 448, NEA 
Handbook, 1949. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Per- 


ence, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- sonal Growth Leaflet 135. 


ers, Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 17-18—Southwestern Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mar. 18-23—Biennia! convention, Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 
For information, write to C. V. Buttelman, 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Mar. 21-24—District meeting, Eastern Dis- 
trict Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Atlantic City, N. 

Mar. 23-25—South Central District Meeting, 
NEA Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Mar. 24-25—Northwestern Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom ‘Teach- 


ers, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Mar. 27-30—Annual meeting, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 


Unless otherwise indicated, write 


executive secretary of the department or com- 


mission, NEA headquarters. 
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Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Reso- 
lutions: 7Jandbook. 

NEA departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils: 
Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 301-68. 

NEA membership, Jan. 
1950: 390,119. 

Victory Action Program 
Goals: Handbook, pages 24-77. 

World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession: Infor- 
mation free from NEA. 

Affiliated state and local 
associations: See Handbook, 
pages 79-276. 


NEA Dues 
Regular—including full ac- 
tive privileges and a year’s 
subscription to JOURNAL. .$5 
Special—including full ac- 
tive privileges plus a_ year’s 
subscription to JOURNAL, 
the Research Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, 
including JOURNAL, Research 
Bulletin, Proceedings . . .$150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 


Training Laboratory provides research 
and training in the functioning and 
behavior of group situations. 

For information, write to Leland P, 
Bradford, NEA headquarters. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Needed Research in Adult Education 


Tuis is the title of a recently pub- 
lished report of the Joint Committee 
of the American Educational Research 
Association and the NEA Department 
of Adult Education. Order from NEA, 
25¢. Quantity discounts. 


The Epileptic Child 

INTENSE interest in education of the 
epileptic child is responsible for the 
publication entitled Education for All 
American Children—Do We _ Really 
Mean It? 

This publication, put out by the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children [an NEA department] and 
the American Epilepsy League, points 
out that epileptic children are fre- 
quently not provided with an educa- 
tion suited to their needs. It explains 
the types of epileptic seizures, pro- 
poses types of programs, and discusses 
advances in medical treatment. 8p. 
Free. Write to American Epilepsy 
League, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 





Driver Education 

Highschool Driver Education: Poli- 
cies and Recommendations, a full re- 
port on the National Conference on 
Highschool Driver Education, is an 
80-page bulletin covering recommen- 
dations on the place of driver educa- 
tion in the highschool curriculum; 
instructional planning; organization 
and adminstration; teacher qualifica- 
tions, preparation, and certification. 

Also included are reviews of com- 


‘parative studies of driving records of 


trained and untrained drivers, sample 
agreement forms for obtaining auto- 
mobiles. NEA headquarters, 50¢. 
Quantity discounts, 


The Buyer's Guide 

Tue National Association of Sec- 
ondary - School Principals announces 
the appearance of The Buyer's Guide, 
256-page publication of the Consumer 
Education Study. Forty universally 
used commodities and services are 
described as a guide to youth in their 


purchase and use. $1.80. Order from 


NASSP, NEA headquarters. 
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NLY meager information is avail- 
O able to assist teachers in making 
selections of audio-visual materials. 

Therefore, a national project of film 
evaluation designed especially for 
teachers is now in operation. It is 
sponsored by the NEA Division of 
Audio-Visual Service, THE JOURNAL, 
and seven audio-visual centers. Direc- 
tors of the cooperating centers are: 

[1] Carlton Erickson, director, 
Audio-Visual Aids Center, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

(2] Marion Wiles, administrative 
assistant, Great Neck Public Schools, 
New York City. 

[3] Alvin M. Gaines, acting direc- 
tor, audio-visual education depart- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga. 

[4] W.R. Fulton, head, audio-visual 
department, University of Oklahoma. 

[5] Paul Wendt, director, audio- 
visual education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

[6] Amo De Bernardis, director, in- 
structional materials, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oreg. 

[7] Helen Rachford, director, di- 
vision of audio-visual education, Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 

The evaluation project will be con- 
fined for the immediate future to cur- 
rently-produced sound motion pictures 
for use in various subjectmatter fields, 
erades one thru 12. 

Producers of educational films fur- 
nish the audio-visual centers with 
prints of films to be evaluated. An 
evaluation form is used by the review- 
ing groups. The director of each eval- 
uation center then prepares a report. 

The reports from the seven centers 
are sent to the NEA Division of Audio- 
Visual Service. Composite reports are 
then prepared. The next evaluation 
will appear in April. 

The information on each film con- 
sists of a brief description of content; 
subjectmatter fields; grade levels; un- 
usual strengths or weaknesses; a rating 
of educational effectiveness [A, B, C] 
and technical quality [A, B, C]; color 
or black and white [B-W]; free, sale, 
or rental; running time; and source 
from which the film can be obtained 
in the order just listed. All are 16mm. 
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Wheel Sense. Torpedo Jones, an Indian- 
apolis race driver, tells young drivers the 


dangers of recklessness and the need for” 


proper driving procedures. Driver training. 
9-12. Good photography and student appeal. 
B+. B. Color. Free. 20 min. Transfilm, Inc., 
35 West 45th St., New York 19. 

Animal Life at Skansen, Animals in an un- 
usual zoological garden at Stockholm’s famous 
park, Skansen. Natural science, social studies, 


Showing an NEA tour in action, 
as well as typical Mexican scenes, 
the 20-minute, 16mm, sound and 
color film, Modern Design for 
Travel—Mexico, is being used 
for social-studies classes and 
group meetings. To arrange for a 
free booking, write the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service, 1201 


16th St. N.W., Washington 6. D.C, 
ij 


geography. 5-10. C+. C. B-W. Sale. 9 or 12 
min. Scandia Films, 220 West 42nd St., New 
York 18. 

The Desert People. The Papago Indians of 
Arizona’s desert make every possible use of 
their environment to earn their living. Social 
studies, geography, nature study, arts and 
crafts. 7-12. B—. B. Color. Sale. 25 min. US 
Indian Service, Educational Film 
tory, Office of Indian Affairs, US 
School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Double Your Money from Traps. ‘The how, 
why, and when of trapping for best results. 
Science, economics, nature study. 7-12. In- 
structions very clear. B+. B+. Color. Sale. 
20 min. Indian Service. 


Labora- 
Indian 


Indian Forests of the Southwest. How forest 
management helps protect grazing land, pre- 
vent erosion and floods, and furnish refuge 
to game and _ fish. Conservation, science, 
social studies. 9-12. Good photography but 
could be shortened. B. B+. Color. Sale. 18 
min. Indian Service. 

A Letter from America. How a young im- 
migrant sees life in America after having 
been reared under a totalitarian government. 
Social studies. 7-12. Good presentation of case 
for democracy. A~. A—. B-W. Free. 32 min. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., Public 
Relations Dept, 1144 E. Market St., Akron 
16, Ohio. 

Othello. Condensed version of Shakespeare’s 
classic tale of love and jealousy. English cast. 
Literature, dramatics, speech. 9-12. Photog- 
raphy fair. B. B—. B-W. Rental and sale. 45 
min. Eastin Pictures Co., Putnam Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The River People. The Pima Indians, once 
famous as farmers on the Gila River, are 


’ learning new methods of farming thru irri- 


gation. Social studies, geography, civics. 9-12. 


Good cause and effect treatment. B. B+. 
Color. Sale. 25 min. Indian Service. 

Trail to Health. By means of a mobile 
X-ray unit, two Indian boys discover that they 
have tuberculosis. Health education, social 
studies. 7-12. Good motivation for an early at- 
tempt at TB discovery. B. B—. Color. Sale. 20 
min. Indian Service. 

Man-Made Canyon. Complete story and 
mining operation of the nickel open-pit mine. 
Science, social studies, shop. 7-12. Good for 
background information. B. B. B-W. Free. 
18 min. Douglas D. Rothacker, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York 19. 

Make a Mobile. What a mobile is and how 
this form of expression involves color, design, 
and motion. Arts and crafts. 7-12. B. A—. 
Color. Rental. 11 min. Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 
N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Calif. 

Make a House Model. A “how-to-do-it” 
film showing the steps in making a paper 
house model from a set of blueprints, and the 
landscaping of a home site. 7-12. Clear in- 
structions but better for motivation than for 
actual teaching of construction technics. B. 
A—. Color. Sale and rental. 1] min. Bailey 
Films, Inc. 


“Are You a Teacher?” 


CHuBBy-FACED Robert, a begin- 
ner, asked, “Are you a teacher?” 

That is a “$64 question” and de- 
serves a chonphallia answer. 

Do I see each child I meet in my 
room as a distinct individual—a 
growing, developing, social organ- 
ism—growing each at his own rate 
and sometimes hitting plateaus 
when no apparent growth is taking 
place? Do Foe always to remember 
that a bad time at home this morn- 
ing before school may be the reason 
Eloise cries over her milk-money? 
Do | try always to think of each boy 
and girl not as just another child 
but as the most precious thing in 
the world in the eyes of his mother 
and father? 

Do I manage so that Sammy 
knows more arithmetic when he 
leaves my group than when he 
joined us, so that Hiram’s interest 
in bugs is kindled, not squelched? 
Do I find time to laugh with the 
children? 

If I do all of these things plus 
keeping enough records of each 
child’s attitudes, reactions, and 
progress to make a meaningful re- 
ort to parents, if I read some pro- 
basicinel’ samedi regularly and at- 
tend some professional meetings, 
then I can answer Robert's uery 
honestly and say, “I am a reacties , 

—MARTHA B. RUMMELL, critic, 
Laboratory School, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va. 











FEDERAL AID 





Chief State School Officers 


Tue following statement is from the 
resolution adopted by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
at Biloxi, Miss., Dec. 6-10, 1949: 

“Tt is an incontrovertible fact that 
in spite of unusual exertions on the 
part of many states, there remain dan- 
gerous inequalities in the educational 
opportunities open to American chil- 
dren. 

“The council urges with deep con- 
cern the immediate passage by Con- 
eress of a general federal-aid bill in 
support of state efforts to meet the 
overwhelming educational task now 
faced by our public elementary and 
secondary schools. This aid should be 
channeled thru the US Office of Edu- 
cation and thru the several state edu- 
cational authorities with administra- 
tive direction and control reserved by 
law to the states. We support the tra- 
ditional American position that taxes 
should not be levied against the peo- 
ple for financing sectarian or religious 
instruction. 

“The further urges that 
federal grants be made available for 
public-school plant planning and con- 
struction in the several states, terri- 


council 


tories, and possessions. These funds 
should be channeled thru the US Of- 


fice of Education to the state educa- 
tion agencies of the several states. ‘The 
distribution of funds should be made 
upon the basis of an objective formula 
involving need and financial ability. 
Legal guarantees must be established 
to assure the apportionment of funds 
within states according to plans de- 
veloped by the respective states. 

“After the foregoing primary obliga- 
tions to our elementary- and second- 
ary-school children have been met, and 
only then, would the council regard 
favorably consideration by the Con- 
gress of legislation to provide federal 
scholarship aid for able youths of 
college age.” 


The Grange 


“We FAvoR federal aid to education 
on the elementary and_ secondary 
levels, but only if the law specifically 
provides that all the federal-aid funds 
for use in any state be expended as de- 
termined by state and local govern- 
ments without interference or control 
by federal agencies or officials.” —Reso- 
lution passed by the National Grange, 
83rd Annual 
Calif. 


Session, Sacramento, 


Federal Council of Churches 
‘THE present stalemate in Congress 
with reference to federal aid to educa- 
tion is a matter of grave concern. The 
central principle of a national mini- 
mum of educational opportunity for 


Education Roundtable in El Paso 


FEELING the need for a good public- 
relations medium, El Paso’s teachers 


re 
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and schoo! officials hit upon the idea 
of a radio-produced Education Round- 
table. With a mod- 
erator of some ex- 
perience 

panel of 


and a 
usually 
one classroom 
teacher, a_ school 
administrator, and 
two parents, the 
program set about 
to air views of El 
Paso’s citizens on 
education and to 
create enthusiasm 
in that community 
for the high aims 


ae ox aban of education. 


all the children in all the public 
schools of all the states is widely ac- 
cepted; but the controversy over the 
secondary question of certain services, 
such as free transportation and health 
services, to children in nonpublic 
schools has impeded the enactment of 
any measure of federal aid. The dead- 
lock is sustained at the expense of the 
children in the schools and their teach- 
ers. This ought not to be tolerated. 
“We believe that the sound and 
practicable way out of the legislative 
stalemate would be to treat aid to 
schools and the supplying of welfare 
services to children as separate proj- 
ects. Each should be decided on its 
own merits. In accordance with pre- 
vious statements of the council, we 
urge that prompt provision be made 
for federal aid for the maintenance of 
public schools, with assurance that in 
its administration there be no discrim- 
ination on account of race. We fur- 
ther urge that, as a separate matter 
unconnected with grants for schools, 
openminded consideration be given 
by Congress to the need of al) children 
of school age for certain welfare serv- 
ices. We believe that if federal aid is 
made available for such services, thev 
should be administered or supervised 
by a public agency.” — Resolution 
adopted by the executive committee, 


Federal Council of Churches. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 


Aviation in the Curriculum 

AVIATION education has been made 
an integral part of common learnings 
in the new curriculum program of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. Facts and materials on 
aviation have been included in the 
recently published bulletin, The Ele- 
mentary Course of Study, The Interim 
Report, 1949, and both integrated and 
separate aviation programs are being 
‘developed for secondary schools and 
teacher-education classes in colleges 
and universities. 


Students “Snap” School Life 

DOCUMENTARY pictures of every 
phase of metropolitan highschool life 
are now being photographed by mem- 
bers of 54 New York City highschool 
camera clubs. ; 

The full portfolios will be displayed 
at the second exhibit of the High- 
school Salon of Photography, to be 
held in the Brooklyn Museum Feb. 17- 
Mar. 13. 

[Continued on page 146] 
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This Summer 


Take New York Central 
to the Hub of New England! 


AKE UP SOME MORNING aboard your air-cooled Dieseliner ... 

X) and find the pine-clad Berkshire slopes rolling by outside your 

window. Maybe you'll get off and start your vacation there. Or maybe 
you'll go on to the seacoast. 


For you can choose mountains or shore in New England. Swim and 
tan on miles of beaches—sail sheltered sounds or open ocean. Or play 
golf and tennis, fish, hike, ride in the bracing air of the Northeast’s 
loftiest peaks. Store up memories everywhere. Plymouth Rock. Paul 
Revere's belfry. Elm-shaded village streets...quaint covered bridges. The 
gayety of New England’s art colonies... the beauty of its famed resorts. 


Yes, this year, plan a Down East vacation. And plan to go on New 
York Central’s newly-equipped Dieseliners...over the smooth, scenic 
Water Level Route... either by way of New York City or straight to 
the Hub of New England! 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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F 4 E ce 1950 VACATION 


GUIDE packed with pictures, vacation 
ideas, facts about round-trip fares and free 
baggage privileges. Big fun map of New 
England, New York, Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the Great Lakes and the Western Wonder- 
lands . . . the exciting playgrounds you 
reach via New York Central. For free copy, 
send coupon to New York Central, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


SYSTEM 








oe Roce mann ean oname ween ans 


en eee oe See a 


Question-of-the-Month 


How is school spirit 
dereloped among your pupils? 


Every month on these pages we will pose a question. 
Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 
be published in future issues of Tur JourNat. 


[Continued from page 144] 


Citizenship in Action 

NINTH-GRADERS at the Levi F. War- 
ren Junior Highschool in West New- 
ton, Mass., recently solved one of the 
school’s real problems—how to make 
the street crossing in front of the 
school safe when no officer was present. 

\fter much discussion, students de- 
cided a pedestrian traffic light was 
needed for the crossing. So they fol- 
lowed this plan in obtaining the light: 


f 


|] Student committees made a de- 
tailed survey of traffic conditions in 
the area. 


2] Results were presented to the 
student council of the school. 
[3] The council circulated a peti- 











IT COSTS LESS... 
to buy fhe best! 


All school 
needs can be 
met in the 
complete Apsco 
line. See 

how Apsco’s 
case-hardened, 
razor-sharp 
cutters with 
special 
“undercut” 
feature give 
you... 


22 TIMES 
AS MANY 
POINTS 
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...a@s a comparable competitive sharpener. In tests conducted 
by U.S. Testing Co., Apsco “Giant” sharpened 13,484 Points, 
competitor only 5,691 points. Get the FACTS on... 


Teneil Sharpeners 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1837 Eighteenth Ave., Rockford, Ill. » N. Hollywood « Toronto 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 


tion and presented it to the mayor. 
[4] After the mayor had notified the 
school that the request would be for- 
warded to the board of aldermen, the 
students wrote letters to the aldermen. 
[5] A student committee appeared 
at a public hearing on the petition. 
After the light had been installed, 
the mayor at a public ceremony turned 
the light on for the first time in tribute 
to the excellent citizenship project. 


Rumpelstiltskin Recording 
SIXTH-GRADE classes in P.S. 102, 
Bronx, N.Y., wrote, produced, and di- 
rected a script on Rumpelstiltskin for 
a graduation program. Tape record- 
ings were made at each rehearsal and 
played back for selfcriticism and group 


For proof, see 
demonstration at 
APSCO BOOTH, 
NEA Convention. 


tips. 


| fingers. 


TRADE 





correction. ‘The final performance was 
recorded for a permanent record. 


Highschool Unity 


To promote a feeling of unity, the 
highschools of Oklahoma City will 
hold a mass graduation next spring in 
which seniors from all highschools will 
receive their diplomas together. 


Cooperative Community Project 


Tur Glasgow, Mo., public schools 
have begun a cooperative project in 
farming. Because Glasgow is located 
in the center of a prosperous agricul- 
tural area, it is natural that the central 
theme of the project should be the 
farming industry, farm living, and al- 
lied endeavors. 

Experiments are carried out on a 
nearby farm, with local farmers and 
businessmen helping the school system 
by serving on the central committee, 

In a typical experiment, several va- 
rieties of wheat were planted to de- 
termine the most suitable type for the 
area. The vo-ag department in the 
school participated in laying out plots 
and selecting seed. The drafting class 


[Continued on page 148] 





The new Gray Magic Royal, a streamlined beauty 
with built-in sturdiness, is truly the World’s No. 1 
Typewriter! Some of its many and new features: 
The famous “Magic” Margin—just position the 
carriage, flick the lever and the margin is set. 

Finger-Flow Keys that follow the contour of finger 


New Clean-Change Ribbon—no fuss, no inky 


New removable cylinder—one motion lifts it out 
for cleaning or changing. 


UY, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


MARK 
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The Artillery Tractor 


that grew into a well-powered 


y . . . nr 
Wow re on a street in Paris in 1769. 


You’re watching a three-wheeled mon- 
strosity chug its way over the cobblestones. 
It has a heavy platform for a big gun 

and is powered by a huge steam boiler 
and engine on the front wheel. It’s going 
at top speed—a noble three miles an 
hour—and has to be refueled every 

15 miles. 


But the crowds cheer wildly. For this is 
Captain Nicholas Joseph Cugnol’s 
wonderful invention that 

may give the 


armies of Royalist France control over 
all Europe. 

Ma Foi! Suddenly the three-wheeler 
tips, sways, topples over in a mess of 
machinery, steam and smoke! Captain 
Cugnot seems to have failed. 


. * K 


He did fail in making an instrument of 
war. But, as your science teacher will 
tell you, his tractor was one of the most 
important things ever made by man. 


For it was probably the first  self- 
propelled vehicle—that is, a vehicle 
which made its own power as it went 
along. It just didn’t have enough power 
for the job. And this was the same trouble 
that plagued hundreds of other vehicles 
in the centuries that followed—even the 
first automobiles. 


*& NOTE TO TEACHERS : Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Rood for Boys, ore 
nteresting booklet, “Research Looks to New Horizons,“ 


limited quantities, the 
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En fact, it took endless work like that 
done by people at General Motors to 
make cars as well powered as they are 
today. 


One of the first things discovered by men 
of GM was that an engine is no better 
than its fuel, and they showed how to 
make anti-knock gasoline. Then they 
worked out ways to balance moving 
parts for smoothness, to make parts ac- 
curately, and to lubricate the engine 
properly. 


Gradually they worked their way toward 
today’s automobile engines with high- 


oe ae 















Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR 


on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC 
ee * Network, 


coast to coast. 


compression ratios. This is an engineer’s 
term for measuring the ‘‘squeeze” put 
on the fuel before it is ignited inside the 
engine’s cylinders. 


Today all engines in GM cars have high- 
compression ratios and get the most out 
of available fuels. Unlike Captain 
Cugnot’s tractor, they have ample power 
for the job they have to do. 


Next time you’re in a GM car, watch it 
perform. GM _ power is 
another reason why folks 
tell you— you can’t beat 
a GM car for value. 


Your Key to 
Greater 
Value 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC + 
GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ 


OLDSMOBILE - 
GM DIESEL -« 


BUICK 
DELCO 


+ CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER - 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE . 


FRIGIDAIRE 
AC SPARK PLUGS 


*“*MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


available upon request. Also, in 


* may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, F 17 


fv 70H, Detroit 2, Michigon. 


14 


/ 





[Continued from page 146] 
and general shop class made and let- 


tered signs. The bookkeeping class set 
up a system to keep a record not only 
of cost but of the performance of each 
variety of wheat. The classes in science 
and vocational home-economics stud- 
ied the product as to quality and util- 
ity value. 


Awards to Public Schools 


lure Committee on Conservation of 
Public Property of the Chicago public 
schools awarded $24,375 worth of li- 
brary books to 210 elementary, high, 
special, and vocational schools with 
the best records in the 1949 glass-sav- 
ing, anti-vandalism contest. 

Largely due to the contest, 34,545 
fewer window panes were broken in 
Chicago in 1949 than in 1946. This 
project reduced waste, built up school 
libraries, helped school-community re- 
lations, and also provided an appro- 
priate civics project for the student 
councils. 

In addition to book awards, the top 
seven schools—the Sauganash, Skin- 
ner, and Esmond elementary schools, 
Lake View Highschool, Spalding 
School for Crippled Children, Jones 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions 








Elementary 










My Subject or Field Is 


Type of Vacancy 


the Current Issue. 


100% 
BY EDUCATORS * 









atiewa Secondary ...... College 


t Need Educators for My Vacancies. Date Needed 


Commercial High- 
school, and Wilson 
Branch of the City 
Junior College—were 
presented with framed 
certificates of appre- 
ciation by Herold C. 
Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools. 





ON THE 
WORLD 
FRONT 





Peace thru Youth 
and Understanding 


Youtu of <All Na- 
tions, Inc., is an or- 
ganization working 
thru the young people 
of the world to bring 
peace to the world. 
Members write to 
each other from many 
countries, but even 
more important is 
their contribution to 
Mirror for Youth, a 

[Continued on 
page 150] 








GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Summer School Positions. .......- For Fall Term Positions 


NO COMMISSIONS CHARGED! 


1 Would Like to Obtain a Position. Immediately 


Rac aiwe Special ...... 


| | Do Not Desire to Change Positions, but | Would Like to Have My Name and 
Qualifications in the National Teachers’ Directory. 


| Would Like to Start My Subscription to the National Teachers’ Directory with 


We Saved Teachers and Administrators Thousands of Dollars Last Year by Not 
Charging a Commission.—For Complete Information, Write Us Today. 





BOX 395 


a oy Summer...... Fall 





NEA Exhibit at UEA Convention 



































Set up for the annual meeting of the Utah Education 
Association last fall, this NEA exhibit shows how local 
leaders can help disseminate information about the 
NEA’s program of service. 











3 ’ DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 





Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


ENROLL NOW 









* 100% 
FOR EDUCATORS 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


A new Elementary 


approach to English 





English 
Is Our 
Language 


A Basal Series for Grades 1-8 






efully selected. 
Pecan anticipate all 
is everyone will some- 












k ok 
Edna L. Sterling 


General Editor and Co-author for the Series 









ELLING program is to 
Hild Within each of your pupils 
ower to learn new spell- 
















or * ‘ings “on his own.” This pro- 
he : “gram for successful spelling 
GUIDE FOR TEACHING, Grades 1 and 2 : = © ‘places at your disposal: 
— (Ruth G. Strickland) rs ; A continuous word analysis 
BOOKS 3, 4, and 5 / Program of 6,469 separate 
(Edna L. Sterling, Hannah M. Lindahl. f exercises 
and Katharine Koch) Ray A word list that supplies 
is ; 94% of all the words your 
BOOK 6 hw pupils will ever need to write 
(Edna L. Sterling and Mabel F. Rice) a : | Phonics skills applied in 
r lysi 
Complete with pupils’ Studybooks and word analysis 
Guides for Teaching. Gradual development of dic- 
tionary skills _ 
* 
Let us tell you how the GOALS 
BOOK 7 (Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. IN SPELLING program can 
Rice, and Ethel A. Leafgreen), and Oe os acer 
BOOK 8 (Edna L. Sterling, Mabel F. panying coupon and the whole 
Rice, and Katherine V. Bishop). with \ story will be delivered to your 
Studybooks and Guides for Teaching, \desk. No obligation, of course, 
will be ready September Ist. 
For inf tion about this dy cc new series. enna oe Ne eae 
TT Laake kdanaiees SHEDSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST.LOUIS 3, MO. 
ae i Webster Publishing Co. 1 
al St. Louis 3, Mo. 

D. C. HEATH Gentlemen: 
“a Please tell me how GOALS IN SPELLING can bring greater 4 
oe AND C OMPANY spelling achievement to my pupils | 

a 4 ane | HAIE.....sccceccescerevnsecerccescessonees POSITION........00s008 | 
ORS BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA TM. ssccnndisdiaeetetinccnteddeesiateberedcaianial | 
SAN FRANCISCO = DALLAS LONDON a “See cee BD siiivinn eae ! 
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Sa PERRET TE CS OT Se NLT 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


1950 SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1— AUGUST 17 


Courses in: Anthropology, Botany, 
Biology, Business Administration, 
Crafts, Education, English, Geology, 
History, and Music. 


For information, write air mail 
Registrar 
University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 


oe 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


In The Land of Enchantment 


June 8—August 5 
UNIVERSITY 


of NEW MEXICO 
—— 
Wale) 
(em 
‘ 
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'\ < Teachers desiring to continue 

\s -) their study of undergraduate and 
Nay 34). graduate courses, have found the 
yer @: University of New Mexico in 
“ * Albuquerque, an ideal place for 
effective summer study and 
healthful outdoor recreation. On 
the University’s mile high campus 
are ample housing and dining 
facilities. The air is exhilarating, 
nights are always cool, and near- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Santo Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad 
Caverns and the Grand Canyon. 
Comprehensive programs in a 
wide variety of fields, taught by a 
distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 
brochure. Send for your copy now! 


—— 


7 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 17TH 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me your Free Catalogue. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee | 


oe eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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bulletin which carries ideas and hopes 
of youth to all parts of the world. 

For information on how your stu- 
dents may take part in this project, 
write Clara Leiser, executive director, 
Youth of All Nations, 16 St. Luke’s 
Place, New York 14. 


Summer Workshop in France 


A SIX-WEEK summer workshop in 
education will be held at Sevres, 
France, a suburb of Paris. It will be 
under the sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, in cooperation with 
the French Ministry of Education. 

For information and _ registration, 
write the dean, College of Special and 


Continuation Studies, University of | 


Maryland, College Park. 


Fellowships for US Graduate Students | 


THe US Office of Education, in co- 


operation with the Department of | 


State, announces the availability of 


fellowships to US graduate students as | 


provided under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. 

Two graduate students are ex- 
changed each year between the US 
and each of the republics signatory to 
the convention. During the next aca- 
demic year, the following countries 
probably will receive students from 
the US: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Venezuela. 

Send application to the Division of 
International Education Relations, 


American Republics Section, US OF- | 


fice of 


D. C. 


Education, Washington 25, 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





AAUW Resolutions on Status of 


Women in Faculties 


CONCERN for the status of women on 
the faculties and in the administration 
of American colleges has been ex- 
pressed in resolutions passed by the 


National Status of Women Committee | 


of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, according to a recent 
announcement by the 
chairman, Judge Lucy 


committee’s 
Somerville 


Howorth of Washington, D.C. 

‘The committee shall work for the 
wider employment of qualified women 
faculty members without differentials 
as to rank, salary, departmental chair- 


[Continued on page 152] 














‘The Perry Pictures 


Make art an interesting subject with the use of these 
beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings, 
Hundreds of teachers have used 
them, and recommend them. 


Do YOU know the Perry Pictures? 
The 5'2 x 8 size are only TWO 
CENTS each; a smaller size, 3 
x 34%, ONE CENT each. 


Why not sead 60 cents for 30 art 
subjects, or 30 for children, or 30 
on Washington, Lincoln, ete? You 
will like them. 


56-page CATALOGUE lavishly il- 


lustrated, and sample pictures, for 
25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, 


Malden, Mass, 











UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 





« eM oh" 
OOLEST 
UMMERTZ 
SCHOOL 


IN AMERICA—— 


1950 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 19 to July 21 
Second Term July 24 to Aug. 25 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 


Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 





UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 
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St. and No..........c..cccccscscnscsscasnecsscesssosssnsosssnsosrossqseenescsensessess 


City and State............00. 
Special Interest 
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The coldness of ice cream...what effect on the body? 


New tests measure effects of food temperature 


OES THE coldness of ice cream affect gastric in pulse or blood pressure of these young men. And 
function? Does it affect blood pressure? average portions (% quart) of ice cream caused 
Pulse? Body temperature? no change in body temperature, while the only effect of 
: : — l i 3 é ase 
Recent tests entailed serving college men with ice arger portions (74 quart) was a temporary decrease 


: . in skin temperature. 
cream mixtures at temperatures varying from —8°C. P 


(18°F.) to 65°C. (149°F.).* Barium sulphate was Again research has extended the boundaries of our 
included in the mixtures, so X-ray could be used to knowledge about ice cream as a food. When planning 
measure gastric function. And the X-ray showed that meals, it is desirable to take advantage of 
temperature of ice cream when served had no effect ice cream’s nourishment and popularity. 


whatever on emptying time of the stomach. 


*Henschel, A., Taylor, H. L., and Keys, A. Some responses of man 
It was also found that an ordinary size serving, even to internal thermal stimulation. Fed. Proc. 8:73 (March) 1949. 


of the coldest ice cream, caused no significant variation 


ee ewe to! DAIRY COUNCIL 


@xern@, ‘The presence of this seal indicates that 111 North Canal Street e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Petite on all nutrition statements in this aoe 

i h been f i acceptable . , ' ’ ‘ 
BA wcrniion 3 by the Council oa Foods and Nureition Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
% aS 


“acu of the American Medical Association. devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 
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ffdtional College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 

mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 

servation center. On Chicago's vel North Shore, near 
ly 


lake. Beginning classes and specia designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 


Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 016B EVANSTON, ILL. 











ole aw We have discovered—and published— 
Writing Over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
a Book books possible. For complete infor- 
mation and proved results, send for 
wim our free, 32-page brochure, WE 
Mim CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Write Exposition Press 


Dept. NEA-2 251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 





Enjoy Summer School 
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UNIVERSITY ~~ 
or COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, in the foothills, 
one mile above sea level and in sight 
of perpetual snow, the University has 
@ superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate 
and recreational advantages are com- 
bined with excellent faculty, labora- 
tories, libraries, and buildings. Com- 
fortable housing facilities available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 19 to JULY 21; 
JULY 24 to AUG. 25 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage houses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $26 weekly covers both board and room 
in beautiful new University residences and 
typical tuition and fees. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
For complete information, write to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Cole., Dept. $ 


NAME____ 








ST. AND NO. 
CITY. STATE_ os 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ADVISED 





[Continued from page 150] 
manships, and appointments to policy- 
making committees.” This resolution 
also stressed the importance of having 
in the top policymaking body of an in- 
stitution a dean of women or other 
woman officer concerned with the af- 
fairs of women students. 

It further states that: “The commit- 
tee shall continue to concentrate its 
efforts in securing equality for women 
in admission policies and practices of 
graduate professional and_ technical 
schools, and shall continue its en- 
dorsement of equal opportunity for 
training and placement after admis- 
sion.” 

Since institutions of higher learning 
must meet certain standards with re- 
gard to women students and faculty 
members before their graduates can 
qualify for AAUW membership, the 
association exerts considerable influ- 
ence in the direction of this resolution. 


Nonprofit Educational Broadcasting 


AN EXPERIMENT in the field of non- 
profit educational broadcasting is be- 
ing undertaken by the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of Den- 
ver in connection with its weekly pro- 
gram, Journeys Behind the News. This 
program is designed to give historical 
and background information to help 
listeners evaluate and interpret cur- 
rent vital issues. It is a week-by-week, 
ever-changing view of forces behind 
the headlines. 

Alfred Crofts, department of his- 
tory, University of Denver, has been 
commentator on the series for the past 
two years. This year Mr. Crofts will 
send back weekly reports on his world 
tour. 

For information about availability 
of scripts and/or recordings for broad- 
cast purposes, write the Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 





ADULT EDUCATION 





Adult Education in Watertown 


Tue Watertown, Conn., public- 
school system and Taft School, inde- 
pendent secondary school, have com- 
bined to offer 24 different courses to 
the adults of the community. Enrol- 
ment at midterm had reached a total 
of 566 persons, a cross-section of the 
townspeople from displaced persons 
to bankers. 

To spread knowledge of the pro- 
gram, a committee called 586 persons, 


| 











FORTIETH YEAR 


» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


»} Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Where it is COOL 
WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 
of Colorado at Gunnison 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and 
Master degrees. 


Special emphasis upon teacher education 
during the summer school. 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 5-16 and June 19-Aug. 4 
Plus Summer Music Camp Aug. 6-19 

Located nearly 8,000 feet above sea level . . . 
average temperature under 70 degrees . . . 
fishing, hiking, motoring and sports facili- 
tles . . . awe-inspiring panoramas .. . all 
nearby and easily accessible. 


For Complete Information, Write 
Public Information and Services 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON fete] Re} 7-Vele) 
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SPANISH CONVERSATION 
at 


INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
7TH SEASON: 

July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE TUTORS thr 


hours a day.° M. A. Degree. Spanish secreteria 
training. G. 1. APPROVED. Incorporated Departmen 


of University Studies, Mexico. Lodging in priva 
homes. Moderate rates. Interesting vacation in te 
perate climate. Bulletin 


DONALD N. CUSTER 


Box 413, SALIDA, COLORADO 
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every third person listed in the phone 
book. Courses—divided among handi- 


cralt, educational, and recreational ac- 
tivities—are oflered free to residents of 
| the town who are over 16 years of age. 


e 
° Lectures in Atomic Energy 
| 
” Copirs have been made of the Ma- 
ny rengo Experiment lectures, which were 
yu ° ° . ° 
- mentioned in connection with the 
rt November JOURNAL article, “Under- 
Ll- ° . . : ey ’ 
id standing Atomic Energy,” by Vernon 
ae angille 
“ Langille. 

The lectures are available upon re 
. quest from Mr. Langille, Atomic 


Science Education, Information Serv- 
¢ ice, State, University of Old 
Capitol, lowa City, lowa. 


lowa, 
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alien Rest Still the Best Cure 

ae oe Rest in bed has stood the test of 
time as “a most sane and eflective 
measure” for relief of colds, savs a 


medical consultant in 


answer to a 
query inarecent Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

He points out that no salve, nose 
drops, gargle, vaccine, or other prep- 
' aration is known to be reliable in pre- 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
9 Unsurpassed In 
(@ 4 Faculty @ Libraries 
“. ae Ne > Laboratories @ Physical Plant 
acili- wr) 4 Graduate School e Climate 
all 4 a. a) Free Recreational Program 
« x Outdoor Week-end Vacations 
rite 
vices 














SUPPER SESSION 


MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR 
SUMMER STUDY—subjects offered 


venting or curing this familiar malady. 

“Use of nose drops and inhalants 
probably rank first among measures 
taken by the public to relieve colds, 
but prolonged and excessive use of 
some of these occasionally results in 
secondary rebound congestion of the 
nasal mucous membranes. Gargling 
has little therapeutic utility.” 





RIMES AND VERSE 





Prayer for Those Who Teach 
Clean my mind of selfconcern— 
Help me teach the firm expanse 
Of Your mind set like a flaming torch 


Unmoved by fickle winds of circum- 
Stance. 


Fix my eyes to mountain tops 

Where effulgent sunshine gleams, 
Resolving icy patterns into liquid, 
Crystal fill 


streams. 


moving down to our 


Set my foot on bramble paths- 

There would secret anguish hide 

Ishamed to raise the aching accent of 
a voice; 

There teach me how to bend to stif- 


fened pi ide. 






in every field of 


See Wha fou Ga > 
by Se Wal vA 

when You Are Under are 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! - ff 


Guide my hand to touch scars lightly, 

Bind a wound with tender strength; 

Help assuage the piercing, deepening 
pain 

When young wills break the Law in 
breadth and length. 


Warm my heart, let words lack pas- 
sion 

May each syllable ring true 

In pitch and purpose, as harmonic 

chords 

children all in likeness made of 

You. 


Fo) 
ROSE M 


MUCKLEY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


IF and AND 
IF there is 
One thing 
Which more than another, 
Makes for successful teaching 


In any classroom 


It is probably 

A cheerful atmos phe re. 
And that teacher 
Who can always smile 
Who can seldom frown 
And never scold 

Is the teacher 


[Continued on page 154] 


education and scientific interest total more than 1,500. This 
distinguished institution offers an unexcelled program of 
extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, 
and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth 


lectures, 
inniver- 
sary the University offers many new and unique programs; 
| language residence houses, opera workshop, seminar in in- 
ternational relations, curriculum workshops, American studies 
program, economic workshop, and the like 
A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest 
teachers, numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of the 
nation’s university libraries and laboratories equipped with 
} the most modern apparatus offer unparalleled opportunity 
for graduate work and research. 


h : 
a - First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 
oe Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session 

In age ; 514 Administration Building 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 

SRR TIN aa ee APN YY RIT RINE ARISTA EE LEE RENTS 
ry 1950 
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Tey 
@ Kf - atl Sy 
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SS 
wwGe Just imagine how you would feel 
{e. = 
oo eer Sf ° ] 1] 
— if after davs or weeks of illness. ac- 
cident or quarantine i fnendls An 
Mail letter came to you with a check 
enclosed 
Thousands of teachers under the T.C.U 
Umbrella will tell you these things about 
TCU. 
e The cost of 10-Wav Protection is ver 
low less than a nickel a day 
¢ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingh 
prompt—all checks are sent by Au 
Mail 
e A T.C.U. Policy Says What it means 
ind means what it savs 
¢ T.C_.U. never has, never will, and never 


can ask you to pay an extra assessment. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
166 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


: ———=—=" FREE INFORMATION COUP —-— 
Send this | To the TCI = Aparaeg: = COUPON | 
coupon today. | 1 am interested i Enowing” shout T.C.U. 10-We 
Get all the Protection. Send me full details, without obligation 
facts. No agent _—— 
. - = - - - - 


will call. 
| . | 
| enumem WO ROGET WILE CAME Daten 
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BURKE-BUILT/ 2 | 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


STRONG construction 
DURABLE material 

LOW COST maintenance 
A Write Dept. O 








Write for catalogto 
help you plan and 
choose proper play- 
ground equipment. 






A NEW GAME! 
Teach the Constitution by playing the 
game CONSTITUTION, Let the chil- 
dren learn while they play. 
Myrtle R. Davis 





THE J.E. BURKE co... Fond Du Lac, Wis. 














Box 357, Mojave, California 


| 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Teachers planning Lincoln’s birthday activities should read the 
BOOK WHICH TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT LINCOLN 
“The Deification of Lincoln” 
BY IRA D. CARDIFF 
$1.75 
1140 Columbus Ave. e 





CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE e 





THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


MEXICO 


intermediate, and advanced Spanish courses. Conversation 
two hours daily with individual tutor. Vacation attractions of a foreign country. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel or in the better class homes. Credits generally 
accepted in the U. S. Transcripts signed by the State Department of Education. 


Box 343 MARY F. WISE Oblong, Illinois 


July 3 - Aug. 11 


Complete program of beginning, 


Saltillo 


Where Do Teen-agers 


Learn about 


Proper Eating and Nutrition? 





A recent nation-wide teen-age study in answer to the question: 
“‘Where have you gotten your ideas about proper eating and nutrition —just 
from your family, or also from lectures at school, from reading, or where?” 
developed the following findings: 


Total Sample Total Boys Total Girls 
Number of respondents 4024 2022 2002 
(100 %) (100 %) (100%) 
o/ % % 
Lectures at School 59.1 51.4 66.8 
Reading 27.9 26.1 29.7 
Just from Family 22.7 27.8 17.5 
All Other 9.8 10.9 8.2 
Don’t Know and No Answer 5.3 5.9 4.6 


Note: Percentages add to more than 100% because some 
respondents gave more than one answer. 


This indicates the important part the teacher and the school contribute 
in establishing the habit of eating three meals a day to maintain good 
nutritional health. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
provide from 14 to \% of the day’s total food requirements. A breakfast 
of average servings of each of the “basic pattern” foods: fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter totals about,600 calories and makes a good contribution 
of almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute has prepared free 
health education materials for all grade levels on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. ; 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 








Boston 20, Mass. 





| be obtained from World 


[Continued from page 153] 


Whom little children 
Learn to love 

And for whom 
They'll love to learn. 


AND this ts true— 
In school and out— 
The cheerful soul 

Is most beloved. 
And if we all 

Could keep in mind 
This sim ple fact 

We soon would find 
That happy learners 
Learn the best 

Ind happy teachers 
Excel the rest. 


W. P. KING 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





Insight Into World Affairs 


TH! Information on 
World Affairs is a study program to 


Program ol 


give students greater insight into cur- 
rent world problems and an aid for 
preparation for responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

Made up of a study guide and week- 
lv quizzes, the program was designed 
by The Minneapolis Star three years 
ago with the aid of 12 leading Minne- 
sota educators. At present, it is spon- 
sored by newspapers in five US areas 
and used by more than 3500 teachers. 

The recurrent theme of the 1949-50 


program is understanding the Rus- 


| sians and ourselves. 


Free materials and information may 
Affairs, Min- 
neapolis Star, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Progress of Women’s Rights 
Political Rights of 
Years of Progress, traces the develop- 


Women, 56 


ment of women in politics in the US 


| and all over the world. It 


will have 


"particular interest as a followup for 


| 


the article on page 103. 
The booklet—United Nations Pub- 


| lication, 1949, I, 15—is available from 


| the UN Department of Public Infor- 





mation, Lake Success, N. Y., for 50¢. 
HERE AND THERE 


Teacher Awarded Air Trophy 
Evsie ApAms, public-school teacher 
from Denver, Colo., recently 
the Frank G. Brewer ‘Tro- 
phy. Presented annually, this national 
award is made by the National Aero- 
nautic Association for outstanding 


was 
awarded 
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4 Exceptional New Films 
ONE GOD 
HOW WE WORSHIP HIM 


Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
This film presents the three major religious 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing fash- 
ion. Beautiful music-orchestral and choir. 
37 minutes—Rental $10.00 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
An Eddie Albert Production 

A mental health film for young children, 

their parents and their teachers. Its main 

purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 


and to promote the emotional security of 
the child. 


20 minutes—in color—Rental $7.50— 
Sale $185.00 
UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho 


therapy. For psychology classes and profes- 
sional groups. 


20 minutes—Rental $4.50—Sale $115.00 
YOU AND YOUR TIME 
A new film in The Art of Living Series. 
Presents typical situations involving the 


proper use of time as a basis for discussion 
by teen age groups 


10 minutes—Rental $2.50—Sale $45.00 


Write for Free Catalog Listing 
Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 





















SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 


35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


DALLAS 4 


3012 Maple Avenue 


SEE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND THE SCENIC 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ALL ON 


GREAT NORTHERN 














P. GC. Holme 


Cones North Ss, Pass. Tra 


Bic Ma lager 
ern Railway, Se. f aul, Minn, 
&a 
este ACAtion this year 
lannin a Stern » ° 
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contribution to aviation education. 

Mrs. Adams, a Denver supervising 
teacher for elementary education, co- 
operated in the preparation of the 
filmstrip featured on pages 119-121. 


Ten Top Science Advances 


THE 10 most important science ad- 
vances made during 1949, as picked by 
Watson Davis, director of 
Service, are: 


Science 


[1] Atomic explosion in Russia. 
2} Hormones, cortisone, and 
\C TH brought dramatic relief to sul- 
ferers from arthritis and promise to be 
useful in muscle weakness, kinds olf 
cancer, aging disabilities, and even 
mental illness. 

[3] Use of anti-allergy drugs to re- 
lieve the symptoms of colds. 

[4] Demonstration that dramamine 
relieves air and sea sickness and othe) 
nausea. 

»| Nonstop round-the-world flight 
of Army bomber in 94 hours. 
6) Development of guided missiles, 
altho details are still secret. 





'7| Commercial svnthesis of chloro 
mveetin, antibiotic for disease-fighting, 
first chemical manufacture of such ma- 
terial. 

[8] Discovery of Stone-Age man in 
\laska, giving -man a greater antiquity 
in America. 

[9] Development of flourocarbons 
as a new and promising class of chem- 
icals, useful particularly as lubricants. 

[10] Discovery that lenses tans 
mitting infra-red (heat) can be made 


from germanium metal, opaque to 


| ordinary light. 


Decrease in Death Rate 


Tur lowest death rate in US history 
was recorded tor 1948, according to 
John L. Thurston, Acting Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Based on a compilation just com 
pleted by the Public Health Service's 
National Office of Vital Statistics, the 
announcement shows a two percent de 
crease from the 1947 statistics with a 
crude death rate of 9.99 per 1000 
population in 1948, 


GI Training 
The average veteran training unde 
the GI Bill is nearly 27 years old, and 
at the time of entering GI training, 
has had three vears of highschool. 
Slightly over 50°, of the veterans have 


one or more dependents; 99 out of 


“every 100 are males; about 6,340,000 


‘ 
ig 


veterans—40°,, of the 15,000,000 el 
[Continued on page 156] 





Bridge on Oregon Coast Highway spons en- 
trance to Depoe Bay, a sports fishing center. 


eoein a VARIETY 
of Scenic Lands 


Drive smooth Oregon highways to 
your kind of holiday fun. Choose va 
cation areas in snow-high mountain 
ranges for new experiences in hiking, 
climbing and pack trips. Along 400 
miles of the blue Pacific’s shore you'll 
find every kind of seacoast recreation. 
Other play-time routes lead to forests 
of towering evergreens...open range- 
lands... rich valleys... colorful can- 
yons...lakes, rivers and waterfalls. 
You'll also appreciate Oregon's mod- 
ern travel conveniences and her hos- 
pitable people. Plan to spend happy, 
carefree days in Oregon soon. 


Send Coupon (below) for FREE WWustrated BOOKLET 





State Highway Commission 
Salem, Oregon 


Please send free booklet to 


Nome 


Address 


Zone Stote 


. iat 


Travel Information Dept., Room 330 


in * 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 


Each executive in order to help the students 


28 E Jackson Bivd in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 


advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
t so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
e I IN I O N If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Mamben—.A.E.A. Sit Your 410-414 Weston Bldg. Clinton, Iowa 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8 Wash. 


We serve the Schools and Colleges of the Western States and Alaska 
Member—N.A.T.A Write for particulars C. J. Cooil. Manager 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds bum now, your students have all win- 


as they sing them in their own natu- ter to learn to identify the songs (and 


ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- birds) for this Spring and Summer. 


tic. [his album is one of the big accom- This information is especially for teach- 
plishments in the history of records. ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 


Once the bird was located its song had nection with their nature studies and 


to be picked up by a sound reflector natural science courses. 


Your Bd, of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 


and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook days and weeks to get each 


delicate cadence and musical trill per- this album for you. $8.50 postpaid 
} e g . ‘ph , 





fectly recorded. 

The work was a labor of love by Cor- 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology ,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 


Foundation. By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpfultothem, 


at cost to you. Album has 6 durable 
records, 72 North American bird 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 
Publ. Co.,124 Roberts Pl., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 


— 
sae 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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(Continued from page 155] 
GI-Bill 
training since the law went into effect. 


ble—have had some sort ol 


OPPORTUNITIES 
7 ae 


Short Stories 


Our supply of fictionalized short 


shorts of about 300 


with a 
school setting, is running low. Do you 
have any which you wish to submit 


to THE JOURNAL? 


words, 


Can You Help? 


THE Georg¢ Carver 


Foundation is trying to raise enough 


Washington 


money to construct a building to house 
the laboratories of the ftoundation, 
Due to a fire which destroved the lab- 
oratories in the Carver Museum, the 
need is even more pressing. 
Donations to this nonprofit institu. 
tion [dedicated to the progress of hu- 
manity thru the application of science 
to agriculture and industry] are de- 
ductible from Persons 
wishing to help this worthy cause may 


income tax. 


send their contributions to the George 
Washington Carver 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Foundation, 


Youth To Help Choose Hall of Fame 
Candidates 


) 


THe 3500 chapters ol the National 
Honor Society will help to choose can- 
didates for the 1950 Hall of Fame elec- 
tion. In cooperation with the Hall of 
Fame at New York University, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals [an NEA department] will 
send blanks to each chapter, which 
will return its choice for nomination 
to the department. All these choices 


will be tabulated and considered in 


composing the slate of candidates for 
the final vote in May. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA—Donald Wittry 

District oF Co_tumMBiA—Rosemary E. Loeding 

lowA—Frances P. Dolliver, F. J. McMahan 

ILtinois—Virgil Henry, William E, Jackson 

MainE—Eloi Daigle 

MICHIGAN—Ivy Millet 

MIssIssipPl 

New York 
Kennan 

NevaDA—E’Lois Campbell 

Onto—Ruth FE. Bloche 
Elmer J. Schacht 

SoutH Dakora—Kenneth E. McIntyre 

Texas—Firman Haynie, Eulalia A. Pernetter, 
Waurine Walke1 

Uran—Ruth A. Paden 

CaNnabA—T. A. McMaste1 

PHiLippiNes—Francisco Rivera 


Eugene Tennison 
Dorothea Hopfer, Helen R. Mac- 


Mildred Howard, 
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Verboten 


4 boy who swims may say he swum, 

But milk is skimmed and 
skum, 

And nails you trim—they are not trum. 


seldom 


The things one sells are always sold, 
But fogs dispelled are not dispold, 
And what you smell ts never smold. 


When young, a top you oft saw spun, 
But did you see a grin ever grun, 
Or a potato neatly skun? 

—From Young America. 


TV ehement 


The Allens have an apple tree, 

The Parkers have a pup, 

The Archers have an attic, full 

Of things for dressing up; 

The Robinsons keep rabbits, 

The Smiths have scones for tea, 

The Parsons have a parrot 

That can say his ABC.... 

Such joys are all neglected now 

Or treated with derision 

In favor of the Todds, because 

The Todds have television! 

NORAH SMARIDGE in The Chris- 

tian Science Monitor. 


’Tis This To Teach 


HAvinc learned the names of all my 
kindergarteners, I no longer called the 
roll each day. The first morning I 
omitted it, a little girl reminded me: 
“Teacher, you forgot to call us names 
this morning.” — HENRIETTA ENSIGN, 
Rochester, Mich. 


OnE of my first graders, when ad- 
vised to get a drink of water for her 
hiccups, replied, “I didn’t know I was 
saying them out loud.”—MARY C. VAL- 
LARIO, Methuen, Mass. 


AFTER a detailed explanation of the 
process of subtraction to the second 
grade, one child commented, “I just 
don’t understand.”’ 

Before I could answer, a boy in the 
back came up with, “When we don't 
understand things, you’re supposed to 
read a book on child psychology, isn’t 
that right?”—poroTHY HINES, Shreve- 
port, La. 


A YOUNGSTER returning from a den- 
tal checkup said proudly, “Mine are 
all correct.”—VIOLA Ww. 
ville, Tenn. 


EDER, Sevier- 
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I ASKED a boy who was apparently 
asleep in my geometry class, “What 
does it take to determine a straight 
line, Earl?” With a quick flash of 
brown eyes, he said, “A nickel and the 
soda fountain.” — ANNA B. HEANEY, 
Frankfort Highschool, Frankfort, 
Kans. 


My sopHomMoreE English students 
were asked to explain the significance 
of the title, As You Like It. One ex- 
planation: “The play is called As You 
Like It because all the characters end 
up either happy or married.” —FRANCES 
ARMISTEAD, Alexandria, Va. 


Looking Into the Future 


I was asked to speak 
At the PTA 
My subject was 
Books. 
I mentioned that in books 
One found 
Wings, 
And gold for the minting, 
And food on the shelves. 
After I had ended, 
An eager-eyed matron 
Made her way thru the cohort of tea- 
cups 
And a platoon of assembled sand- 
wiches 
To ask me to suggest 
1 reading list 
lor her son: 
He was 18 months old. 
—VIRGINIA CHURCH, in Teachers are 
People. [Published by Wallace Heb- 
bard, Santa Barbara, Calif. $1.] 


Word for Word 


WHEN pupils use new words in sen- 
tences, the results are sometimes star- 
tling. Mary Ann Campbell, Powell, 
Wyo., submits this from an eighth- 
grader: “It’s not the heat; it’s the 
humility.” 


P. C. WitttaMs tells of a Comfort, 
N.C., third-grader whose attempt to 
use whom, brought forth _ this: 
“Who-m-m! I smell something.” 


A SEVENTH-GRADE girl asked Mar- 
garet Romer of San Diego, Calif., 
“Where is Capa City?” 

Miss Romer: “I never heard of it. 
Let's get a map and look. Where did 


, you hear of it?” 


Girl: “On a truck: Capacity 6 T.” 








HELEN M. SMI ey says that her Lat- 
in-American primary “pupils in a 
Texas school were having difficulty 
with English. They came to this sen- 
tence in a story: “When the ginger- 
bread boy was done, the old woman 
took him out of the oven.” They did 
not understand the meaning of done. 
Miss Smiley explained that when 
something is cooked enough we say it 
is done. 

After the story, she asked, “Now 
what is it we say about food when it 
is all cooked and ready to eat?” 

Only one little face brightened. “I 
know,” Manuel exclaimed. “We say, 
‘Come and get it!’” 


Eligibility? 

Eugene Tuttle, a retired teacher of 
teachers, sends in these gleanings from 
the papers of—we hate to admit it— 
prospective members of the profession: 

Capitol punishment should not be 
allowed in school. 

In testing sight, cover one eye and 
then the other and read with both 
eyes. 

Speed and eligibility are objectives 
in handwriting. 


Out of Hand 


Marjorie had been taught to hold 
up fingers to indicate her age. On her 
fourth birthday, she held up four 
fingers, “Now I’m this old, but next 
time I have a birthday, Pll be a whole 
handful.”—amy Jj. KING, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., in The Instructor, 





“Mrs. Robertson, I believe I owe your 
daughter an apology.” 


REPRINTED BY 
JOURNAL, 


SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE 
COPYRIGHT 1949 


LADIES’ 
BY THE CURTIS PUBL 
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HOW YoU CAN 


Protile of 
My Relations 
with Others 


Finer human relations begin 
with me. Let’s consider my 
attitudes. How do I rate my- 
self as an example in consid- 
erate living with others? 


Do I feel or show 


. Cooperation 

. Respect 
3. Tolerance 

. Indifference 

. Prejudice 
6. Discrimination 
7. Hostility 


toward: 


| The teacher across the hall 


The teacher in the next 
rooni 
| My principal 


_| My elassmates 


J The school janitor 


_| The student council 





| School office 





_| The snack-shop salesman 


| Parents 


The grocer 


_| The minister 


_| The school-bus driver 


C) My job 


SHOW 


your school spirit 


Help keep the building and grounds clean and 
attractive. 


Throw your paper in the containers placed 
for that purpose. 


Do not commit any act that will reflect dis- 
credit upon your school. 


Move quietly and quickly thru the halls and 
do not attract attention by talking and laugh- 


ing in a boisterous manner. 
Show proper respect to student officers. 


Turn out to all games; the team needs your} 


support. 

Be present everyday. 
Don't be tardy. 

Prepare lessons everyday. 


Be courteous, both to teachers and all pupils 
in the school. 


Take part in some school activity. 
Don't run up and down the stairs. 


Eliminate boisterous language around or near 
school property. 


Reprinted from McKINLEY CRAFTSMAN, official student-news publication of McKinley Vocational Highschool, Wheeling, W. Va 
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Modern Coal Mining is a Good Part Fr 
and a Good Part Wa 


















Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 





ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 


our 





Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 





ipils 


New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the ways in which coal serves our civilization, we've 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, COAL AT 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

COAL AT WORK. 


| 
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plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it 
will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 








near BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 


Street ___ 





City _ Zone___ State_____ 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. A Se 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Mee Exkidéit at ATLANTIC CITY 


American Association of School Administrators 
National Education Association 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 2, 1950 


The Exhibit is an outstanding feature of the convention and includes complete displays and demonstrations of m 


terials and activities related to every type of school operation. Experts in charge are prepared to give helpful advig 


and suggestions. 
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Convention visitors should plan their time for a thorough inspection of the Ei 





